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PREFACE 


Ihe  age  we  live  in  is  an  age  with  more  than  one  characteristic 
that  distinguishes  it  from  any  previous  age  in  the  annals  of  the 
history  of  man.  Our  age  is  called  the  Atomic  Age.  It  is  distinguish¬ 
ed  first  of  all  in  the  achievement  of  man  in  splitting  the  atom  and 
harnessing  its  power.  It  is  distinguished  ftirther  by  the  conquest 
by  man  of  outer  space.  In  our  age  the  world  we  live  in  has  been 
contracted  to  a  frightening  degree  through  the  advent  of  jet  pro¬ 
pelled  supersonic  aircraft,  the  perfection  of  such  media  of  com¬ 
munication  as  radar,  radio,  television  and  telegraph.  The  affairs 
of  man  have  been  so  closely  identified  in  our  age  that  it  does 
not  matter  on  which  side  of  any  ocean  you  might  live,  what  you  do 
is  of  utmost  concern  to  the  people  who  live  on  the  opposite  side 
of  that  ocean.  The  world  of  today  is  one  world  in  a  way  that  it 
has  never  been  before. 

The  age  we  live  in  is  an  age  that  has  been  beset  by  war. 

While  war  itself  is  not  new  to  the  earth,  the  type  of  warfare 
waged  in  an  atomic  age  is  new.  One  other  new  feature  has  been 
added  ~  cold  war.  Even  when  open  hostilities  cease  there  is  no 
peace,  for  major  powers  then  engage  in  what  we  have  come  to  term 
*a  cold  war’,  that  is,  a  war  of  words  and  movements  that  leave 
even  the  most  expert  statesman  in  a  mood  of  uncertainty  regarding 
international  relations  and  the  intent  of  v^orld  powers. 

Our  age  is  also  marked  by  an  increase  in  religious  activity 
and  thought.  Within  the  United  Church  of  Canada  alone,  it  was 
reported  when  the  Church  last  met  in  the  Session  of  the  General 
Council  in  Winds  or  in  1956,  that  a  new  Church,  or  a  new  Church 
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hall,  or  a  new  manse  was  erected  every  four  days  across  the 
Dominion  of  Canada*  It  is  stated  in  authoritative  places  that 
this  pace  in  building  has  been  accelerated  during  the  last  two 
years.  Reports  indicate  tha  t  other  religious  bodies  claim  a 
similar  record  of  activity  and  achievement.  In  other  realms 
this  activity  is  paralleled.  More  religious  books  than  ever 
before  are  coming  off  the  presses  and  are  being  bought  in  great 
numbers.  These  books  in  tum  indicate  both  an  increase  in  religious 
thinking  on  the  part  of  scholars  and  other  church  leaders,  and  an 
increase  in  interest  among  the  laymen. 

Our  age  is  also  marked  by  a  relatively  new  challenge  to  the 
Christian  faith,  the  Challenge  of  Leninism,  or  of  Communist 
Russia.  The  challenge  is  new  because  today  it  is  fully  articulate, 
and  because  it  has  spread  to  such  a  large  area  of  the  earth’s 
surface  and  engulfs  such  a  large  portion  of  the  earth’s  population. 
It  is  a  new  challenge  due  to  the  vexy  methods  it  has  employed  to 
make  its  territorial  advances. 

In  all  this  many  thinking  people  cl  aha  that  the  human  race 
must  either  stand  or  fall  together.  For  the  first  time  man  now 
has  within  his  grasp  sufficient  power  of  destruction  to  erase  the 
entire  human  population. 

Our  age  is  marked  by  one  other  new  factor  and  new  force  ~ 
the  force  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  known  as  the  Ecumenical 
Movement.  This  movement  represents  a  growing  together  of  many  of 
the  ch lurches  and  church  people  of  the  world  who  are  coming  to  see 
that  there  is  both  a  unity  in  Christ  and  a  great  need  for  a  greater 
Unity  in  Christ,  The  people  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  have 


declared  that  the  great  and  only  sure  hope  for  our  world  is  Jesus 
Christ. 

In  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  world  today  I  find  myself  one 
tiny,  obscure  person  in  a  veiy  small  corner  of  the  world.  I  must 
depend  upon  the  public  sources  of  information  to  learn  what  is 
going  on  in  the  National  or  International  scene.  Reports  are  often 
conflicting.  In  the  realm  of  religion,  I  read  the  thinking  of 
some  of  the  leaders;  I  hear  of  a  meeting  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  of  the 
"Faith  and  Order"  commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  but 
the  only  news  I  receive  of  their  findings  is  two  double -spaced 
pages.  What  is  the  duty  of  one  person  in  the  world  today?  Surely 
the  duty  of  any  earnest  citizen  is  to  become  as  well  informed  as 
possible.  Through  a  degree  of  education  I  have  already  acquired 
a  desire  to  possess  more  knowledge,  gather  more  facts.  If  the 
Hope  of  the  World  is  Jesus  Christ,  haw  can  I  best  lend  my  life 
to  Him  that  it  might  make  some  valid  and  worthwhile  contribution? 

If  the  trend  today  is  toward  at  least  a  United  Spirit  among  the 
serious  followers  of  Christ,  ha/  can  I  relate  my  life  to  such  a 
movement?  How  is  my  church  related  to  such  a  movement? 

When  the  advisory  members  of  the  staff  at  St.  Stephen's 
College  suggested  that  my  thesis  be  undertaker!  in  the  area  of 
discovering  the  true  nature  of  the  Church,  and  attempting  to 
relate  this  to  the  Ecumenical  movement,  I  realized  two  things: 

(l)  that  I  had  never  before  really  confronted  myself  with  the 
necessity  of  knowing  what  was  the  real  nature  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ;  (2)  that  it  would  be  a  very  fruitful  quest  en¬ 
abling  me  to  associate  myself  with  some  intelligence  to  the 
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Ecumenical  movement,  and  help  me  understand  the  relation  of  my 
church  to  this  same  movement*  It  seems  to  me  that  this  should  be 
the  task  of  many  of  us  in  remote  and  small  areas  of  life,  especially 
if  we  wish  to  serve  Jesus  Christ  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  succeeding  chapters  then  represent  my  quest  and  its  fruits* 
I  would  be  quick  to  acknowledge  the  limits  of  my  endeavours.  No 
one,  not  even  an  expert,  could  do  justice  to  such  a  subject  in  one 
short  thesis*  But  I  have  benefitted  greatly,  and  while  I  have  not 
set  out  what  can  be  in  any  way  termed  an  adequate  treatment  of  the 
Nature  of  the  Church,  the  quest  for  me  has  indeed  been  fruitful. 


Clares holm,  Alberta 
March  1953 


E.  W.  0. 
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FQREWAED 


All  who  are  familiar  with  the  History  of  the  Church,  es¬ 
pecially  the  period  of  history  since  the  Reformation  of  the  16th 
century,  are  encouraged,  astonished,  delighted,  with  the  recent 
trend  away  from  division,  from  provincialism,  from  sectarianism. 

From  the  seventeenth  century  until  our  present  one,  relatively  few 
members  of  the  clergy  or  the  laity  have  shown  great  concern  over 
the  fact  that  the  one.  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  which  they  professed  belief,  was  actually  frag¬ 
mented  into  exclusive  and  mutually  suspicious  bodies  called  con¬ 
fessions,  denominations  or  sects. 

Today  these  divisions  still  exist.  But  there  is  a  new  factor, 
and  it  is  one  that  has  been  gaining  strength  and  impetus  in  our 
lifetime.  It  is  the  growing  conviction  cn  the  part  of  many 
Christian  people  that  these  unhappy  divisions  are  an  offence 
before  God.  and  a  violation  of  His  purpose  for  the  Church  He  created 
and  has  sustained.  This  serious  concern  for  the  unity  of  the  Church 
is  a  matter  and  a  movement  of  great  significance.  This  movement  is 
known  as  the  Ecumenical  movement  and  has  emerged  in  the  organization 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

In  1948  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  organized  at 
Amsterdam.  This  was  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  meetings 
that  date  back  to  Edinburgh  in  1910,  For  some  time  previous  to 
that  date  Mission  Boards  and  Councils  had  met  together  to  exchange 
information  and  methods  of  accomplishing  their  work.  But  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  Edinburgh  is  a  landmark  in  the  Ecumenical 
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movement.  Let  us  quote  the  historian,  Kenneth  Scott  Latourettes 

"The  most  notable  in  the  succession  of  the  international 
inter-denominational  assemblies  was  the  World  Missionaiy 
Conference,  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1910,  It  became  a  land¬ 
mark  in  the  history  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  for  it 
influenced  profoundly  some  of  the  most  important  devel- 

opnents  of  the  next  forty  or  more  years. . . . . .  Of 

first  class  importance  was  the  fact  that  provision  was 
made  for  carrying  forward  the  work  of  the  gathering.  A 

Continuation  Committee  was  appointed...,  .  Out  of 

it  after  1914,  as  we  are  to  see  later,  the  International 
Missionaiy  Council  emerged, n  (l) 

Another  feature  of  the  Edinburgh  meeting  that  is  worth  noting  is 
the  men  who  came  to  the  fore  during  this  gathering  and  who  later 
played  an  outstanding  role  in  the  growth  of  the  Ecumenical  Move¬ 
ment,  Such  names  as  John  R.  Mott,  chairman  of  the  Continuation 
Committee,  and  later  to  become  chair  man  of  the  International 
Missionaiy  Council;  other  names  of  men  who  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  Movement  who  were  pres  ant  at  Edinburgh  in¬ 
cluded  Charles  H»  Brent,  William  Temple  and  V.  S.  Azariah. 

The  first  world  war  from  1914  to  1913  temporarily  halted  the 
growth  of  the  movement,  but  following  this  war  and  up  until  the 
beginning  of  the  second  world  war  great  strides  were  made.  To 
quote  Dr,  Latourette  again; 

"Rapidly  there  were  fonned  such  bodies  as  the  National 
Christian  Council  of  India  (1923),  the  National  Ciiristian 
Council  of  China  (1922),  the  National  Christian  Council 
of  Japan  (1923),  the  Congo  Protestant  Council  (1924), 
and  the  Near  East  Christian  Council  for  Missionaiy  Co¬ 
operation  (1929)  which  became  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionaiy  Council.  J din  R.  Mott  was  the  first 

Chairman,  and  J.  H.  Oldham  the  first  secretary . 

Conferences  were  held  at  Jerusalme  in  1923,  late  in  1933, 
on  a  still  larger  scale,  at  Tambaram,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Madras,  and  with  smaller  attendance  at  Whitby,  Qatario,  in 
1947,  and  Willingen,  Germany,  in  1952  which  did  much  to 
help  Protestants  in  cooperative  planning  for  pursuing  their 
world  mission. "  (2) 

(1)  A  History  of  Christianity,  by  Dr.  K.  S.  Latourette  - 

pp  1343-4,  Harper  Brothers,  New  York,  Publishers,  1953* 

(2)  A  History  of  Christianity,  by  Dr,  K.  S.  Latourette  -  p  1377* 
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Another  major  conference  was  held  at  Lausanne  in  1927.  In 
1937  another  major  conference  was  again  held  in  Edinburgh.  In 
these  meetings  it  was  the  express  purpose  to  bring  together  the 
representatives  of  the  churches  to  discuss  the  issues  which  had 
traditionally  divided  them  and  to  e;xplore  the  possibility  of 
agreement.  In  May  1938  representatives  from  the  various  committees 
of  the  movement  met  at  Utrecht  and  drafted  a  constitution  for  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  It  was  officially  described  as  "A 
fellowship  of  Churches  which  accept  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God 
and  Saviour".  In  contrast  with  the  International  Missionary 
Council,  whose  members  were  regional  and  national  bodies,  its 
members  were  churches.  It  could  not  legislate  for  the  churches, 
but  it  was  intended  to  facilitate  common  stuc^r  and  action.  Head¬ 
quarters  were  established  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  florid  War  II 
delayed  its  formal  organization,  but  it  began  to  function  in  1938 
under  the  title  nthe  World  Council  of  Churches  in  process  of 
formation11. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  was  officially  constituted  in 

a  great  assembly  at  Amsterdam,  in  1948.  Dr.  Latouretts  records: 

"By  that  time  well  over  a  hundred  churches  had  become 
members.  They  included  almost  all  the  major  Protestant 
bodies  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles, 
the  majority  of  those  of  the  Americas  and  Australasia, 
and  the  most  of  the  larger  "younger  churches'1  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  It  also  embraced  several  of  the  Orthodox 
and  Old  Catholic  Churches,  Close  working  ties  were 
established  with  the  International  Missionary  Council 
and  the  two  bodies  were  officially  described  as  "in 
association  with"  each  other,"  (l) 

(l)  A  History  of  Christianity,  by  Dr.  K.  S.  Latourette,  p  1379 
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Prior  to  this  meeting  in  Amsterdam  the  churches  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  Ecumenical  movement  'were  not  formally  committed  to 
one  another.  At  Amsterdam  this  informal  relationship  became  a 
covenant.  To  quote: 

"We  have  covenanted  with  one  another  in  constituting 
this  World  Council  of  Churches.  We  in t aid  to  stay 
together.  We  have  be en  drawl  together  to  discover, 
that  notwithstanding  our  divisions,  we  are  one  in 
Jesus  Christ.  We  call  upon  Christian  congregations 
everywhere  to  endorse  and  fulfil  this  covenant  in 
their  relations  one  with  another.  In  thankfulness 
to  God  we  commit  the  future  to  Him.”  (l) 

These  words  indicate  a  very  far-reaching  change  in  the 

relationship  of  the  churches  with  one  another.  The  Ecumenical 

movement  is  no  longer  to  be  a  matter  for  individuals  or  groups, 

nor  is  it  to  be  concerned  only  with  limited  objectives*  The 

churches  have  bound  themselves  to  one  another  in  the  sight  of  God 

and  of  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful.  The  same  assembly 

confessed,  in  thanking  God  for  the  unity  which  the  Ecumenical 

movement  had  helped  them  to  recogiize:  "We  acknowledge  that 

God  is  powerfully  at  work  among  us,  to  lead  us  further  to  goals 

which  we  but  dimly  discern.”  (2) 

This  covenant  was  reaffirmed  with  a  loud  clear  voice  the 

second  time  the  World  Council  of  Churches  met  which  was  in 

Evanston,  Illinois,  in  195 4*  nWe  are  dram  together  in  Christ, 

from  unity  in  Him  nothing  shall  separate  us.n  "Christ,  the 

hope  of  the  world"  was  the  theme  of  that  Ecumenical  gathering. 


(1)  Findings  and  Decisions,  First  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  Amsterdam,  Holland,  1943.  Section  I  Report,  para.  VI, 
as  reported  in  "The  Household  of  Faith",  by  Lesslie  Newbigin, 
Friendship  Press,  New  York,  Publishers.  Copyright  1954*  P  11* 

(2)  The  Household  of  God,  by  Dr.  Lesslie  Newbigin  p  11. 
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The  World  Council  of  Churches  could  not  have  taken  form  if 
it  were  not  for  one  fact  of  profound  importance  —  separated 
Christians  are  becoming  increasingly  conscious  of  a  deep  unity 
with  one  another  in  Christ.  But  there  are  many  and  serious 
difficulties  still  to  be  faced.  First,  there  are  bodies  of 
Christian  people  vho  have  declined  to  align  their  cause  with 
that  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Perhaps  of  more  immediate 
concern  for  the  area  of  this  thesis  is  this  problem  —  huge  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  Church’s  membership  are  not  affected  by,  and  do  not 
have  adequate  knowledge  and  insight  into  the  changing  climate  of 
belief  and  attitude  toward  unity.  Nor  do  enough  people  have 
adequate  understanding  of  the  real  problems  of  faith  and  order 
that  sincere  and  sensitive  Christians  find  impossible  to  give 
up  lightly,  if  at  all.  Not  the  least  of  those  included  in  this 
group  are  members  of  the  clergy.  Many  of  us  find  ourselves  con¬ 
fronted  for  the  first  time  with  the  necessity  of  searching  and 
finding  the  answers  to  such  questions  as  these;  "What  is  the 
nature  of  the  Church?  How  does  it  relate  to  recant  developments 
in  the  Ecumenical  Movement?  How  is  my  church  related  to  it? 

"Where  shall  we  turn  to  find  the  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the 
Church?  How  are  other  churches  related  to  it?”  To  seek  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  then,  shall  be  the  area  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  thesis. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  SEARCH 

This  thesis  is  a  quest  to  find  the  true  nature  of  the  Church, 
and  to  relate  these  findings  to  the  ecumenical  movement,  particular¬ 
ly  to  recent  developments  within  that  movement.  We  are  confronted 
immediately  with  the  necessity  of  knowing  exactly  where  to  turn  to 
discover  the  nature  of  the  Church.  There  are  two  sources  that  must 
be  considered  of  prime  Importance,  and  perhaps  as  the  sole  area  for 
discovering  the  true  nature  of  the  Church:  first,  the  Bible.  If 
one  asks  the  question,  “What  is  the  nature  of  the  Church  in  its 
fundamental  and  essential  character  and  in  the  divine  intention?11, 
then  the  first  and  most  reliable  source  of  information  is  the  Bible, 
especially  the  Hew  Testament.  But  not  solely  the  New  Testament, 
for  the  Children  of  Israel  were  indeed  the  Chosen  people,  called 
by  God  into  a  visible  community,  into  a  fellowship.  Now  we  have 
almost  unwittingly  raised  a  question  of  great  importance,  the 
question  of  when  the  Church  came  into  being.  That  the  Church  had 
its  roots  and  early  beginnings  in  the  Old  Testament  is  essentially 
true,  for  the  whole  core  of  biblical  history  is  the  story  of  the 
calling  of  a  visible  community  to  be  God’s  people.  His  royal 
priesthood  on  earth,  the  bearer  of  His  light  and  His  truth  to  the 
people  of  the  nations  and  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  Israel,  a  small  tribe  among  the  Semitic  people  of  the 
world,  is  “the  people  of  God’s  own  calling  and  of  God’s  possession”; 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Israel  is  the  visible  community  of  God. 
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This  view  finds  wide  expression  and  general  acceptance  among 

most  scholars  and  writers;  let  us  quote  one  recent  authority: 

"He  (God)  created  his  owa  people,  the  people  of  Israel, 

With  this  nation  he  would  work  to  fashion  them  into 
an  obedient  and  faithful  community.  They  would  enter 
into  a  unique  relation  with  him,  he  would  enter  into 
relation  with  them;  and  this  divine-human  relationship 
would  bind  all  persons  of  the  nation  to  one  another  in 
an  indissoluble  cord.  The  instrument  of  this  new 
relationship  'would  be  a  covenant,  an  agreement  between 

God  and  the  Nation .  It  was  a  relationship 

entered  into  by  decision.  God  deliberately  chose  this 
people  for  a  particular  function  in  history,  and  they 
responded  with  a  decision  of  faith,11  (l) 

Israel,  in  Old  Testament  times,  is  the  manifestation  of  God's 

search  for  a  visible  community  on  earth.  And  yet,  the  Church  of 

Jesus  Christ  can  not  have  come  into  being  before  her  Lord,  the 

Christ,  himself  came  upon  the  earth*  Did  the  Church  then  begin 

with  the  call  of  Abraham,  as  a  few  scholars  claim?  Or,  did  the 

Church  come  into  being  when  Jesus  called  his  first  disciples,  as 

P.  T.  Forsyth  in  his  ’The  Principle  of  Authority ’  argues  that  it 

did?  Or  did  the  Church  come  into  being  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 

when  the  promise  of  Jesus  was  fulfilled  — -  11  And,  (Jesus)  being 

assembled  together  with  them,  commanded  them  that 
thqvr  should  not  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait 
for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which,  saith  he,  ye 
have  heard  of  me”.  (2) 

The  promise  that  they  had  heard  from  Jesus  was  that  the  Holy- 
Spirit  should  ’fully'  come  upon  them.  The  recorder  of  the  book  of 
Acts  declares  that  this  occurred  on  the  day  of  Pentecost: 


(1)  Rediscovering  the  Church,  by  Dr.  George  Laird  Hunt,  Associated 
Press,  New  York,  publishers,  1956  ....  p  29 

(2)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ........ .1;  k 
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“And  -when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  they  were 


all  with  one  accord  in  one  place  .  And  they 

were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  . M  (l) 


There  are  still  others  that  believe  the  church  only  came 

into  being  after  it  took  on  some  form  of  organization.  To  say 

that  the  church  was,  or  is,  an  organization  is  to  misunderstand 

and  to  belittle  it.  One  aspect  of  the  Church  is  this,  the  Church 

is  a  God-given  thing.  To  quote  one  modem  historian: 

"I  will  start  with  the  pre -sup position  that  the  Church  is 
a  God-given  thing.  Whatever  it  is  in  its  basic  reality 
and  essence,  man  did  not  originate  it."  (2) 

If  the  Church  is  a  God-given  thing,  if  man  did  not  originate  it  — 
and  it  is  a  reasonably  safe  assumption  to  say  tha  t  this  fact  will 
receive  general  acceptance  and  support  —  then  the  Church  existed 
first  of  all  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  in  the  divine  intention  of 
God.  The  Church  existed  in  the  mind  of  God  long  before  it  became 
fully  manifest  upon  the  earth.  From  the  vantage  point  of  present 
day  history  and  in  the  light  of  present  day  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing,  one  can  look  back  to  the  very  beginning  and  see  the 
gradual  unfolding  purpose  of  God  as  he  slowly  makes  manifest  to 
man  his  divine  intention,  his  calling  into  visible  form  a  community, 
a  family  of  faith,  a  household  of  God,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Children  of  Israel  were  part  of  the  divine  plan  to  make  mani¬ 
fest  on  earth  the  Church,  and  they  are  therefore  an  integral  part 
of  the  Church,  but  not  yet  the  Church,  for  the  visible  Church  must 
follow  the  appearance  on  earth  of  Jesus  Christ  and  its  beginning 
must  be  dated  somewhere  within  the  history  of  the  New  Testament. 

We  shall  refer  again  to  the  beginning  of  the  Church,  at  least 

(1)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  U:  1  and  4a 

(2)  The  Quest  and  Character  of  a  United  Church,  by  Dr.  Winfred  E. 
Garrison,  Abingdon  Press,  Publishers,  Nashville  2,  Tennessee, 
1957  .0..  p  26. 
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briefly,  in  a  later  chapter.  For  now  our  quest  has  led  us  to 
state  that  one  source,  the  first  source  of  the  fundamental  and 
essential  nature  of  the  Church  is  the  Bible. 

Having  stated  that  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  prime  sources  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  Church  we  have  led  ourselves  (directly) 
into  the  face  of  another  problem:  did  the  Bible  produce  the  Church, 
or  did  the  Church  produce  the  Bible?  No  simple  statement  would 
be  adequate  to  find  general  acceptance  among  Christian  people, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  scholars.  Let  us,  however,  make  a  simple 
statement  and  then  refer  to  writings  by  the  scholars  in  an  attempt 
to  validate  our  position.  I  would  say  this,  the  scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament  were  produced  within  the  Church,  but  not  by 
the  Church.  Certainly  the  scriptures,  both  Old  and  New,  held 
a  place  of  deep  affection  and  higji  regard  in  the  life  of  the 
earliest  Christians.  In  the  days  of  Jesus,  he  and  his  followers 
knew  and  quoted  the  Old  Testament.  Jesus  many  times  answered  a 
question  beginning  with  these  words,  ”It  is  written...”.  Mien 
asked  the  most  important  rules  for  life,  he  replied  with  the 
first  two  c£  the  ten  commandments.  On  the  cross,  at  this  tense 
and  high  moment  in  his  life,  Jesus  quotes  from  the  twenty-second 
Psalm  in  calling  out  to  God: 

”My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?”  (1) 

The  beginning  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  seen,  or  perhaps 
foreseen,  from  the  moment  Jesus  was  crucified.  As  soon  as  Jesus 
was  gone  from  their  midst  the  disciples  began  to  look  back  over 
their  association  with  Him  and  recall  His  sayings.  For  example. 


(l)  Psalm  22,  verse  1. 
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we  read  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke: 

’’And,  behold,  two  of  them  went  that  same  day  (the 
first  day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  the  ressurection) 
to  a  village  called  Emmaus,  which  was  from  Jerusalem 
about  threescore  furlongs. 

And  they  talked  together  of  all  these  things  which 
had  happened. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  while  they  communed  to¬ 
gether  and  reasoned,  Jesus  himself  drew  near,  and 
went  with  them.”  (1) 

nAnd  they  said  one  to  another,  ’Did  not  our  heart 
burn  within  us,  while  he  talked  with  us  by  the  way, 
and  while  he  opened  to  us  the  scriptures?”’  (2) 

Following  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  as  the  disciples  gathered 

together  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  highly  likely  that  they  spent  much 

of  their  time  recalling  the  sayings  of  Jesus  and  rethinking  the 

significance  of  much  that  he  had  told  them  and  they  had  seen  him 

do.  We  have  the  words  of  the  Authors  of  the  Interpreter's  Bible 

for  this: 

”As  soon  as  Jesus  had  departed  there  was  a  quickening  of 
recollections  of  what  he  had  done  and  had  said,  and  an 
eager  desire  to  know  as  much  as  possible  of  the  manner  of 
his  death  and  to  find  a  meaning  in  it.  Wherever  his 
followers  met,  these  recollections  would  be  exchanged 
and  shared.  The  leaders  of  the  group  would  stock  their 
minds  with  such  reminiscences,  selecting  of  course  those 
which  seemed  most  important.  Many  anecdotes  undoubtedly 
were  lost  in  this  fashion;  but  the  significance  of  those 
retained  was  assured  by  this  selection.”  (3) 

The  Hebrew  people  had  a  peculiar  mind,  and  their  language 

was  adopted  in  its  poetic  style,  so  that  through  these  two  facts 

the  Gospel  was  retained  in  a  remarkable  fashion  which  has  come  to 

be  known  as  the  Oral  Tradition.  This  was  the  forerunner  of  the 

New  Testament*  It  was  produced  in  the  early  Christian  fellowship 


(1)  The  Gospel  According  to  Luke  24:  13  -  15 

(2)  The  Gospel  According  to  Luke  2k*  32 

(3)  The  Interpreter’s  Bible,  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  Nashville, 
Volume  7 )  P  73* 
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and  yet  not  in  any  deliberate  fashion  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
this  Gospel  was  produced  by  the  Church. 

As  the  early  Christian  fellowship  grew  and  e;xpanded  its 
preachers  went  far  abroad  proclaiming  what  at  first  was  a  veiy 
simple  gospel  and  can  be  summed  up  in  these  words,  '’Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.5'  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  the  ever  expanding  circle  of  hearers  re¬ 
quired  a  larger  explanation  than  this.  Let  us  quote  again  from 
the  Interpreter's  Bible: 

"But  the  message  demanded  enlargement;  Who  was  this 
Jesus,  Messiah  of  the  Jews  and  Saviour  of  the  Gentiles? 

How  was  it  that  he  could  save?  The  answer  was  given  in 
apothegm  and  miracle  stoiy  and  passion  narrative,  des¬ 
cribing  how  he  had  lived,  how  the  power  of  God  worked 
in  him,  and  how  his  death  and  resurrection  were  ordained 
to  be  effective  for  the  salvation  of  men.  The  Gospel 
of  Mark,  though  later  in  date,  still  serves  this  interest 
in  Jesus'  life  and  death."  (l) 

Thus  the  Oral  Tradition  of  the  Gospels  came  into  being.  That 
they  originated  within  the  Church  is  certain.  It  seems  equally 
certain  that  the  Church  had  no  conscious  knowledge  that  the 
Gospels  were  being  produced.  The  above  quotation  serves  also 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  it  was  later  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  that  these  Gospels  were  put  into  written  form.  When  the 
gospels  were  written  the  eschatology  of  the  young  Church  was 
still  such  that  the  early  return  of  Christ  was  looked  for,  but 
the  original  disciples  and  apostles  were  getting  on  in  years  and 
it  seemed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  their  message  in 
written  form  that  it  might  be  preserved. 

It  is  true  also  of  the  letters  and  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament  that  they  developed  within  the  fellowship  of  the  Church, 


(l)  The  Interpreter's  Bible,  Volume  7*  P  73 
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but  -without  any  conscious  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 

Goodspeed,  in  his  ’An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament* ,  has 

an  excellent  statement  that  bears  out  our  statement;  to  quote: 

’’Twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus ,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  centuiy,  a  man  sat  down  in  the  Greek 
city  of  Corinth  to  write  a  letter,  and  with  his  letter 
Christian  literature  began.  Beyond  a  doubt  a  new  spirit 
there  and  then  began  to  infoim  the  written  word  —  that 
spirit  which  sets  Christian  writing  apart  from  all  other 
and  which  now  so  largely  pervades  the  world's  best  liter¬ 
ature.”  (l) 

The  writer  was  Paul,  a  Jew,  raised  in  the  Greek  city  of  Tarsus, 
a  Pharisee,  educated  in  Jerusalem,  but  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith  to  become  the  greatest  Christian  missionary  of  the  first 
century  and  one  of  the  greatest  all  time  credentials  of  the 
Christian  Gospel.  The  letter  was  written  to  the  Christian  people 
in  the  city  of  Thessalonica.  Mien  it  was  written  Paul  did  not 
have  any  knowledge  that  his  letter  would  find  its  way  into  a 
permanent  book  to  become  part  of  the  New  Testament;  when  it  was 
read  by.  those  who  received  it  originally,  none  could  possibly 
know  that  what  they  were  reading  would  some  day  become  one  of 
the  books  of  the  greatest  selling  book  of  all  times,  the  Bible. 

3o  it  was  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament  came  into  being, 
but  at  first  it  existed  as  separate  writings  that  were  read 
among  the  Christians  and  among  the  Churches. 

As  we  have  already  noted,  it  was  in  the  years  between  A.D. 

70  to  100,  when  the  original  Apostles  began  to  pass  out  of  the 
sc  an  e,  that  a  need  to  gather  these  written  records  together  was 


(l)  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  by  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  HI.,  1937*  P  1* 
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felt.  Let  us  quote  again  from  the  Interpreter's  Bible: 

"About  A.D.  70,  when  the  Church  found  itself  cut  off 
from  its  Palestinian  roots,  when  living  witnesses  were 
growing  fewer,  and  the  apocalyptic  hope  was  waning, 
there  came  a  demand  for  more  adequate  records.  So  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  perhaps  talcing  up  the  Roman  tradition, 
gathered  various  groups  of  material  and  separate  pericopes 
wove  them  together  with  a  bit  of  narrative  framework, 
and  capped  it  with  the  local  version  of  the  passion  story."  (l) 

One  further  stage  should  perhaps  be  noted,  the  editing  and 
addition  of  the  final  verses  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Mark's 
Gospel,  and  the  appendix  to  John:  Mark  16:  9  -  20;  John  21. 

This  process  occurred  about  A.D.  125  to  150  and  also  culminated 
in  the  drawing  together  of  the  four  gospels  into  one  fourfold 
Gospel  and  giving  them  their  names.  To  quote  from  the  Inter¬ 
preter's  Bible  again: 

"This  process  also  culminated  in  bringing  the  four  Gospels 
together  in  one  fourfold  Gospel,  and  giving  them  their 
present  titles.  Here  the  growth  of  the  Gospels  ended, 
their  development  ceased,  and  thqy  stood  fixed,  the  "four 
pillars  of  immortality"  for  Irenaeus  and  for  the  succeed¬ 
ing  generations  of  the  Church."  (2) 

The  final  settlement  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  was 

not  fixed  for  many  years;  its  growth  was  slow.  But,  as  we  have 

seen  from  the  above  quotation  from  the  Interpreter's  Bible  there 

was  general  agreement  on  many  major  sections  of  the  New  Testament 

Canon  and  only  a  small  portion  of  its  contents  caused  great  contra- 

versy.  Let  us  quote  from  one  historian  for  our  final  position: 

".....  there  was  never  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  the  valid 
claim  of  about  nine  tenths  of  our  New  Testament  to  a  place 
in  that  category  (i.e.  in  the  canon).  The  disputes  con¬ 
cerned  only  a  few  bodes  of  questionable  authorship  such  as 
Hebrews,  Revelation,  and  II  Peter,  and  the  inclusion  of 


(1)  The  Interpreter's  Bible,  p  74 

(2)  The  Interpreter's  Bible,  p  74 
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some  dubious  gospels  that  were  ultimately  rejected  .... 

The  main  decisions  about  the  contents  of  the  New  Testa~ 
ment  canon  were  made  by  the  common  consent  of  common 
Christians  and,  still  more,  by  the  gradually  harmoniz¬ 
ing  practise  of  local  churches  in  the  selection  of  books 
sufficiently  edifying  to  be  read  in  public  services  of 
worship.  These  main,  decisions  were  made  long  before  the 
Church  as  a  whole  had  any  sort  of  central  organizations, 
or  even  any  regional  organizations,  that  could  profess  to 
act  with  authority  on  this  or  any  other  subject*(l) 11  (l) 

Our  final  position  then  is  this;  the  New  Testament  xvas  produced 

within  the  atmosphere  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  but  only 

in  a  very  limited  sense  can  it  be  said  that  the  New  Testament 

was  produced  by  the  Church* 

It  remains  equally  true  that  the  Church  as  it  is  defined  in 
the  New  Testament  is  older  than  the  New  Testament,  and  the  New 
Testament  is  a  basic  source  to  which  we  must  turn  to  discover  and 
understand  the  true  nature  of  the  Church. 

The  New  Testament,  and  the  whole  Bible,  is  not  the  only  source 
that  we  must  consider.  The  objective  and  visible  Church  has  had, 
and  still  has,  many  diversified  characteristics  of  belief  and 
behaviour.  These  it  has  accumulated  over  the  course  of  history. 
Every  institution  is  molded  and  coloured  by  the  situations  through 
which  it  passes,  by  the  climate  in  which  it  lives,  and  by  the  ideas 
and  desires  of  the  men  who  are  involved  in  it.  The  Church  is 
by  no  means  merely  the  men  and  women  who  make  it  up;  nor  the  ideas 
that  these  bring  to  it.  But  it  is  no  exception  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  coloured  by  these  forces  that  have  played  upon.  it. 

We  must  therefore  resort  to  history  to  find  the  answers  to  such 
questions  as  these:  MH m  does  the  Church  act? 11  nWhat  does  it 
look  like?11  ?fWhat  are  its  patterns  of  thought  and  culture?11 


(l)  The  Quest  and  Character  of  a  United  Church,  Dr.  W.  E.  Garrison, 

P  29. 
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”Vihat  have  been  and  what  are  its  relations  with  other  forms  of 
human  association  and  with  the  culture  of  any  particular  time 
and  place?” 

It  should  perhaps  be  stated  at  this  point  that  there  is  not 
unanimous  opinion  among  theologians  and  scholars  as  to  where  one 
would  find  the  nature  of  the  Church.  There  are  those  who  claim 
that  it  can  be  found  only  in  the  New  Testament.  The  important 
thing,  they  claim,  when  seeking  the  essential  nature  of  the  Church, 
is  to  find  out  what  it  was  in  the  beginning.  Their  claim  con¬ 
tinues:  little  light  is  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the  Church  by 
considering  what  it  became  in  a  dying  and  a  disintegrating  Roman 
Empire,  or  in  a  Europe  awakened  by  the  Renna.issance  and  the  Re¬ 
formation,  or  in  a  denominational! zed  America.  There  are  those 
too,  who  support  quite  the  opposite  view.  These  claim  that  the 
New  Testament  gives  only  a  somewhat  sketchy  picture  of  the  gem 
of  the  Church,  and  the  actual  nature  of  the  germ  can  be  known 
only  by  observing  what  it  developed  into  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  shall  be  the  assumption  of  this  thesis  that 
to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  Church  one  must  see  the  Church 
at  its  inception  and  early  beginning  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament- 
and  to  relate  the  nature  of  the  Church  to  the  ecumenical  movement 
one  must  see  it,  and  follow  it,  as  it  developed  and  changed,  as 
it  grew  and  divided,  in  the  course  of  history. 
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CHAPTER  II 


FIVE  ASPECTS  CONCERNING  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Let  us  set  out  then,  upon  our  quest  to  discover  the  Nature  of 
the  Church.  At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  claim,  and  to  provide 
some  evidence  in  support  of  the  claim,  that  there  are  five  basic 
aspects  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  that  were  self-evident  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Church  and  remain  a  large  part  of  the  basic  nature 
of  th9  Church  today.  It  shall  also  be  part  of  my  assumption  that 
upon  these  five  basic  aspects  of  the  Church  lies  great  hope  for  the 
ecumenical  movement  of  today  in  its  march  toward  Church  union, 

I 

The  first  of  these  five  aspects  we  have  already  mentioned  in 
the  opening  chapter.  It  is  this:  "the  Church  is  a  God-given 
thing0.  Whatever  the  Church  is  in  its  basic  reality  and  essence, 
man  did  not  originate  it.  We  have  also  said  that  this  stipulation 
will  likely  be  accepted  by  most,  if  not  all,  earnest  Christians, 
and  we  shall  therefore  do  little  more  than  make  the  assumption. 

To  say  that  the  Church  is  a  God-given  thing,  however,  is  to  use  a 
phrase  that  may  be  interpreted  in  many  ways,  ranging  from  legal¬ 
istic  to  liberal.  Every  Christian  is  free  to  make  his  own  inter¬ 
pretation,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  thesis,  and  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  concerned  at  all  times,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  any  particular  feature  of  the  historic  Church  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  of  divine  origin.  This  in  turn  is  not  meant  to  imply 
that  the  Church  is  necessarily  bound  to  every  procedure  that  was 
practised  by  the  New  Testament  churches.  Changing  situations 
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require  changed  methods.  Some  later  consideration  will  be  given 
to  this  point.  At  present  we  are  considering  the  Church’s  nature, 
not  its  method.  But  even  here  it  may  be  well  to  note  an  important 
distinction  between  two  things  that  are  easily  confused:  first, 
the  right  and  freedom  of  the  Church  to  adopt  new  methods  and 
processes  for  the  efficient  accomplishment  of  its  mission;  and 
second,  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Church  to  make  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  its  new  procedures  and  structures  mandatory  upon  all 
Christians,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  rights  and  freedom.  Let 
us  pause  briefly  to  quote  a  few  authoritative  sources  on  this 
point.  First,  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians: 

’’And  he  gave  some,  apostles;  and  some,  prophets;  and 
some,  evangelists;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers; 

.  For  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ: 

Till  we  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ:  • ...”  (l) 

There  was  leadership  and  organization  in  the  early  church, 
and  this  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  today.  Nor  must  we  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  Paul  said  of  the  leadership :(l) It  was  a 
calling,  (2)  It  was  functional  in  purpose,  (3)  It  was  provisional 
in  scope.  The  same  Apostle  Paul  exhorted  us  not  to  think  more 
highly  of  ourselves  than  we  ou^it  to  think. 

Let  us  quote  secondly  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Peter 
had  gone  out  and  preached  to  the  Gentiles.  He  was  rebuked,  and 
sharply,  by  the  other  apostles.  Then  Peter  explained  that  he  had 


(l)  Ephesians  k*  11  -  13 
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been  led  to  do  this  thing,  quite  a  new  thing,  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Such  explanation  was  adequate  and  accepted  by  the  others.  The 
account  of  this  incident  is  found  in  Acts  11:  1  -  18 ;  let  us 
quote  just  a  few  verses: 

“And  the  Apostles  and  brethren  that  were  in  Judea  heard 
that  the  Gentiles  had  also  received  the  word  of  God. 

And  when  Peter  was  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  they  that  were 
of  the  circumcision  contended  with  him,  ... 

....  Forasmuch  then  as  God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as  he 
did  unto  us,  who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  what 
was  I,  that  I  could  withstand  God?“  (l) 

Writing  of  this  same  event,  Dr.  George  Laird  Hunt  states 


that: 


The  early  church  had  men  in  authority;  no  group  can  function 
in  decent  order  unless  it  sets  up  patterns  for  policy.  But 
these  facts  ought  to  be  noted:  (a)  In  dispute  it  v^as  the 
judgment  of  the  supervising  group  that  prevailed;  it  was 
not  the  ruling  of  any  one  person.  These  leaders  —  orig¬ 
inally  the  apostles  and  some  others  —  were,  in  turn,  sub¬ 
missive  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  though  the  decision  went 
contrary  to  their  natural  inclinations  .....  Though  James 
and  Peter  were  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Jerusalem  Church, 

Paul  felt  no  hesitation  In  condemning  an  action  of  Peter 
to  his  face."  (2) 

The  whole  Bible  is  full  of  verses  that  indicate  that  force  and 
compulsion  have  no  role  to  play  in  bringing  souls  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  salvation.  We  find  one  classic  illustration  in  the  book 
of  Hebrews: 

"But  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him  (God.)  : 
for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and 
that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."  (3) 

The  fact  that  many  Christians  believed  that  the  Church  had 

no  right,  that  is,  not  the  power  or  the  authority,  to  make  the 


(1)  Acts  11:  1  and  2,  17. 

(2)  Rediscovering  the  Church,  Dr.  G.  L.  Hunt,  p.  71 

(3)  Hebrews  11:  6 
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acceptance  of  its  new  procedure  and  structure  mandatory  upon  all 
Christians  to  the  prejudice  of  their  rights  and  freedom  is  seen 
in  that  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Protestant  reformation. 

We  hear  in  the  speeches  of  the  early  reformers  their  defence  of 
the  freedom  of  man  and  the  only  true  authority  the  authority  of 
God.  Let  me  quote  two  passages,  the  first  from  a  speech  presented 
by  Cop  of  Basel,  an  evangelical-minded  medical  man  who  had  at  that 
time  just  been  made  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris  and  was  about 
to  deliver  his  inaugural  address  to  a  highly  distinguished  gathering, 
including  many  ardent  supporters  of  Rome.  Emanuel  Stickelberger  states 

a) 

that  this  speech  was  written  by  Dr.  Calvin.  This  point  has  been 
challenged,  as  Stickelberger  himself  points  out  and  refutes  in  his 
footnote,  reference  number  seven.  It  was  a  bold  measure,  the  type 
of  thing  of  which  only  a  man  like  Calvin  was  capable,  and  enjoyed 

thoroughly.  To  quote  briefly  from  the  speech: 

nYet  what  do  all  of  them  mean  (the  Sciences)  next  to  this 
honored  philosophy  (The  Philosophy  of  Religion  -  the  title 
of  the  speech)  which  has  what  all  philosophers  have  sought  but 
none  has  found:  God’s  grace  which  alone  redeems  from  sins. 

Let  us  plead  to  Christ  the  only  Mediator  with  God  ... 
so  that  the  divine  redeemer  may  fill  our  hearts  and 
immerse  them  in  his  grace  ...n  (2) 

A  very  few  days  before  this  speech  was  delivered  Galvin  had 
witnessed  the  cutting  out  of  the  tongue  of  one  who  had  dared  to 
speak  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  had  hoped  that  this  bold 
venture  would  spark  a  reformation  in  France.  It  was  delivered  in 
the  year  1528.  The  speech  received  some  applausej  generally  the 
reception  was  one  of  shocked  silence  and  raised  eyebrows.  It 
made  no  mention  of  indulgences,  of  good  works ;  it  even  dared  to 

(1)  Calvin,  A  Life  of,  by  manual  Stickelberger,  p.  20 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  21 
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say  that  Grace  and  pardon  and  the  Holy  Spirit  belonged  to  God  and 
to  God  alone. 

The  second  passage  is  from  a  religious  debate  in  Lausanne  later 
the  same  year.  The  debate  was  held  at  the  instigation  of  Berne  in 
an  attempt  to  end  the  confusion  that  existed  in  the  Vaud  lands. 
Speaking  during  the  debate  Calvin  concluded  one  address  with  these 
words : 

"A  spiritual  communion  which  binds  us  in  truth  and  reality 
through  everything  which  we  are  able  to  receive  by  grace 
from  His  body  and  blood,  which  binds  us  to  our  Saviour  .... 
a  spiritual  communion  binds  through  a  spiritual  bond,  the 
bond  of  the  Holy  Spirit . 11  (l) 

Let  us  support  the  position  we  have  taken  with  one  modern 
scholar;  to  quote  directly: 

"Therefore,  one  condition  of  a  just  and  durable  unity  that 
needs  to  be  stressed  is  liberty  —  the  freedom  of  the 
Church  itself  from  domination  by  secular  forces,  whether 
governmental,  sociological,  or  cultural,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  Christian  man  from  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  Religious  liberty  thus  includes  the  freedom  of 
the  Church  and  the  freedom  of  individuals  in  relation  to 
religion.  The  religious  liberty  of  individuals  includes 
the  freedom  of  all  men  from  interference  by  the  state  in 
the  area  of  their  faith  and  worship,  and  the  freedom  of 
Christians  in  the  Church."  (2) 

In  supporting  our  statement  that  the  Church  did  not  have  the 
power  and  authority  to  enforce  acceptance  of  its  procedure  we  have 
strayed  from  our  central  theme  at  this  point,  which  was  that  the 
Church  is  a  God  given  thing.  However,  our  diversion  was  a  nec¬ 
essary  diversion,  necessary  to  our  thesis,  and  one  that  I  believe 
was  fruitful.  In  returning  to  the  main  theme  of  the  moment  let  us 

quote  one  voice  of  authority  to  support  it.  Dr.  Leslie  Newbigin  in 

(1)  Calvin,  A  Life  of,  by  Emanual  Stickelberger,  p  52 

(2)  The  Quest  and  Character  of  a  United  Church,  W.  £•  Garrison, 

P  31. 
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his  book.  The  Household  of  God,  states: 

’’The  Church  does  not  depend  for  its  existence  upon  our 
understanding  of  it  or  faith  in  it.  It  first  of  all 
exists  as  a  visible  fact  called  into  being  by  the  Lord 
Himself,  and  our  understanding  of  the  fact  is  subsequent 
and  secondary.”  (l) 

That  Jesus  had  called  his  church  into  being  was  the  undying 
faith  of  all  his  disciples. 


II 

The  second  aspect  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  that  Jesus 
left  is  this;  above  all  else,  the  Church  that  Jesus  left  was 
a  fellowship.  Jesus  did  not  leave  behind  him  a  creed  to  which 
one  must  subscribe,  a  doctrine  that  one  must  accept,  a  set  of 
rules  to  live  by.  Jesus  did  not  leave  a  written  code  which 
should  keep  inviolable  for  all  time  the  nature,  the  message, 
the  essential  requirements  for  his  Church.  In  fact,  Jesus  did 
not  leave  any  written  documents  at  all.  Let  us  quote  Dr.  Lesslie 
Newbigin  once  again,  who  states  in  referring  to  this  very  aspect 
of  the  Church: 

”A  vast  amount  of  scholarly  labor  has  been  spent  in  try¬ 
ing  to  discover  precisely  that  thing  which  the  Lord  Him¬ 
self  did  not  choose  to  provide.  He  left  no  written  code. 
What  He  left  behind  was  a  fellowship  ....”  (2) 

Let  us  substantiate  our  position  with  two  more  authoritative 

sources,  first  the  Interpreter’s  Bible,  second  Dr.  G-eorge  L.  Hunt 

”We  are  told  that  the  church  ’’continued  steadfastly  in 
the  apostles1 2  doctrine  and  fellowship”  (Acts  2:  42). 
’’Fellowship  denotes  the  spirit  that  pervaded  the  community. 
It  describes  the  quality  of  the  relationship  within  the 


(1)  The  Household  of  God,  Dr.  Lesslie  Newbigin,  p  21. 

(2)  The  Household  of  God,  Dr.  Lesslie  Newbigin,  p  50. 
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community  itself  which  was  created  by  the  Spirit.  The 
community  of  goods  (Acts  2:  44;  4:  32)  is  the  spirit  of 
fellowship  in  action."  (l) 

Dr.  George  Laird  Hunt  writes  in  his  book.  Rediscovering 
the  Church: 

MTo  enter  Christ  Is  in  the  same  act  to  enter  the  Church. 

A  Solitary  Christian  is  a  contradiction  in  terns.  The 
call  of  Christ  to  be  a  Christian  is  a  call  to  be  a  member 
of  his  Church.  As  Emil  Brunner  puts  it,  'The  act  of  be¬ 
coming  a  believer  ••••  is  the  event  in  which  a  human  being 
becomes  conscious  of  community,  the  act  by  which  he  abandons 
forever  all  solitary  detached  existence'."  (2) 

It  has  been  argued  that  had  the  purpose  of  Jesus  been  to 

provide  for  all  succeeding  generations  of  mankind  a  revelation 

of  God  which  could  be  embodied  in  a  series  of  verbal  statements 

of  absolute  inerrancy,  or  an  infallible  code  of  conduct,  he 

could  have  left  a  written  deposit  as  Mahomet  is  said  to  have 

done.  There  are  those  who  claim  to  have  given  a  great  deal  of 

thought  to  this  subject  and  assume  that  this  is  what  he  ought 

to  have  done!.  But  it  is  precisely  wha  t  he  did  not  do.  What  he 

did  do  was  to  call  together  a  fellowship,  a  fellowship  which 

consisted  in  the  beginning  of  twelve  carefully  selected  men.  I 

say  carefully  selected  for  there  is  adequate  evidence  that  Jesus 

selected  each  disciple  only  after  long  and  earnest  prayer  to  God, 

as  if  not  so  much  Jesus  had  chosen  them,  but  that  God  had  done  it 

for  him.  Jesus  always  prayed.  Whatever  he  did  he  did  it  only 

after  prayer.  Prayer  was  a  daily  routine  and  Christ  could  be 

found  early  in  the  morning  apart  from  all  others  in  prayer  to  God. 


(1)  The  Interpreter's  Bible,  Volume  7*  P  9* 

(2)  Rediscovering  the  Church,  Dr.  George  L.  Hunt,  p  61,  2. 
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But  let  us  quote  one  authoritative  source  for  our  statement  that 

the  first  fellowship  was  gathered  around  Christ  through  prayer: 

nThe  call  and  the  answer  may  not  have  been  as  sudden  as  the 
story  seems  to  show.  What  kind  of  men  did  Jesus  summon  ... 
four  fishermen  ....  Jesus  did  not  obliterate  their  dis¬ 
tinctiveness:  he  gathered  their  several  gifts  into  an 
orchestra  of  praise  ...  Thqy  kindled  to  a  3.eader  and  a 
venture  ...  they  glowed  to  the  purpose  of  God:  they  were 
reverent  men.  These  Jesus  chose  in  deliberate  prayer."  (l) 

The  twelve  so  chosen  spent  their  days  with  Jesus  in  a 

s  tran  ge  and  w o  nderf ul  f  ell  o wsh  ip  •  Fr  om  th  is  as  so  cia  ti  on  w i  th 

Jesus,  this  almost  complete  identification  of  their  life  with  his, 

they  received  from  him,  not  so  much  a  formal  course  of  instruction, 

as  an  introduction  into  the  intimacy  of  his  spirit.  Near  the  end 

of  this  association  of  the  twelve  with  Jesus,  Jesus  told  them  that 

He  still  had  much  more  to  tell  them.  If  divine  revelation  means 

a  complete  communication  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God  to  men,  then 

we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Jesus  that  he  did  not  give  it. 

What  he  did  was  through  a  fellowship,  to  reveal  himself  to  them 

and  in  so  doing  to  reveal  to  them  God  the  Father.  By  sharing 

in  this  intimate  way  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh,  seeing, 

hearing,  touching  him  in  whom  the  Spirit  dwelt  fully,  they  are 

prepared  to  be  themselves  the  dwelling  place  of  the  same  Spirit, 

to  share  the  risen  life  of  Christ,  to  know  who  he  is,  and  to 

learn  all  things. 

To  these  original  twelve  in  the  f el lowsh ip  Jesus  entrusted 
the  task  of  being  His  representatives  to  the  world.  To  them  He 
said:  "As  the  father  has  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you"  (John  17:  18). 
He  also  said  that  all  who  received  these  his  representatives  received 
(l)  The  Interpreter’s  Bible,  Volume  7>  P  275  >  6. 
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Christ  himself.  And  because  they  are  his  apostles  they  have  his 
authority  in  the  spirit  world.  They  have  the  authority  to  command 
disease  and  all  the  power  of  evil,  as  he  had,  and  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  we  see  them  unhesitatingly  exercising  this  authority. 

This  saise  of  the  fellowship,  that  is  the  identification, 
the  unity,  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  and  all  who  later  believed 
on  him  through  the  preaching  of  the  word,  is  expressed  with  great 
fullness  by  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  on  the  nigfct  of  his  passion. 
Here  Jesus  says  that  he  has  given  to  them  the  glory  which  he  had 
with  the  Father,  in  order  that  they  may  be  one  in  the  same  unity 


with  which  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one,  and  that  by  this 
perfect  unity  the  world  may  know  that  the  Father  has  sent  Him. 

Let  us  close  this  section  of  our  thesis  by  quoting  a  few  of  these 
lovely  and  compelling  verses  from  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  According  to  St.  John: 

"These  words  spake  Jesus,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  said.  Father,  the  hour  is  come;  glorify  thy  son,  that 
thy  son  also  may  florify  thee:  .... 

I  have  glorified  thee  on  earth,  I  have  finished  the  work... 

•  •  all  mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine;  and  I  am  glori¬ 
fied  in  them* 

....I  have  given  them  thy  word.,.. 

Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which 
shall  believe  on  me  througa  their  word; 

That  they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and 
I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us:  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  thou  has  sent  me.  (l) 


(l)  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  John,  Chapter  17*  verses  1,  4* 
8,  10,  14*  20  and  21. 
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III 

This  leads  us  to  the  third  of  the  basic  assumptions  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  Church;  it  is  this:  membership  in  the 
fellowship  was  voluntary.  In  one  sense  this  seems  too  obvious  to 
require  mention.  But  in  point  of  fact  it  is  seldom  mentioned  in 
the  most  learned  discussion  on  the  ’essential  nature'  of  the  Church. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  of  the  most  prime  importance.  Christians  in  the 
early  Church  at  Jerusalem  were  Christian  by  conviction*  not  by 
compulsion.  Such  was  the  fellowship  when  it  began;  and  of  such 
was  the  fellowship  increased. 

Now  we  have  stated  earlier  that  the  Church  came  into  being  by 
the  will  of  God*  and  that  it  was  freely  given.  and  without  the 
consent  of  man.  To  some  thinkers  this  refutes  the  fact  that  man 
is  a  voluntary  member  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  They 
press  their  claim  further  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  God  chooses 
his  people*  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  In  the  Old 
Testament  God  in  one  of  His  mishty  acts  that  spring  from  his  pure 
Grace*  reaches  out  and  delivers  Israel*  a  slave  people  sunk  in 
degradation  and  bondage  with  little  hope  and  waning  faith*  and 
takes  them  from  their  prison  house  and  sets  them  in  a  land  which 
He  has  chosen  for  them.  In  the  New  Testament  Jesus  declares* 

nYe  have  not  chosen  me*  but  I  have  chosen  you*  and  ordain¬ 
ed  you*  that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit,...”  (l) 

While  it  is  true  that  God  takes  the  initiative  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment*  and  through  Jesus  does  the  choosing  in  the  New  Testament* 
still*  at  Mount  Sinai  as  God  leads  the  Children  of  Israel  toward 


(1)  St.  John  15s  16  a 
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their  new  land  he  confronts  them  and  invites  them  to  understand 
and  accept  the  implications  of  His  mighty  act.  He  speaks  to 
them  saying: 

"Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I 
bare  you  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself. 

Now  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep 
my  covenant,  then  shall  ye  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto 
me  from  among  all  peoples:  for  all  the  earth  is  mine: 
and  ye  shall  be  unto  xae  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an 
holy  nation.1 2'  (l) 

"And  all  the  people  answered  together  and  said:  'All 
that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will  do'."  (2) 

Notice  the  free  choice  on  the  part  of  the  people  —  God  said, 

"If  ye  will  obey  my  voice",  and  the  people  answered,  "We  will." 

And  the  same  is  true  in  the  New  Testament.  While  it  is  true 
that  God  through  Christ  came  "to  seek  and  to  save",  Jesus  at  no 
time  coerces.  In  the  New  Testament  there  are  no  members  who  did 
not  want  to  be  members  of  the  fellowship.  This  discussion  could 
quite  conceivably  go  into  a  discourse  on  predestination  and 
effectual  calling.  But  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  our  purpose, 
for  those  who  accepted  the  calling,  the  choosing  if  you  will, 
of  Jesus,  no  matter  what  the  promptings  of  the  divine  spirit,  did 
so  of  their  o?jn  free  choice.  It  is  essentially  true  that  in  the 
first  century  the  Church  was  made  up  of  those  who  chose  to  be 
in  it.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  this  cannot  be  said  to 
be  true,  and  this  contrast  between  the  two  periods  is  an  import¬ 
ant  factor  for  this  thesis  and  will  be  examined  in  a  later  chapter 


(1)  Exodus  19:  4-6 

(2)  Exodus  195  3a 
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IV 

We  come  now  to  the  fourth  aspect  of  the  nature  of  the  Church* 
It  is  this:  the  Church  had  a  Lord.  Once  again  this  statement  may¬ 
be  so  simple  and  elementary  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  it. 
But  this  can  be  a  great  error.  When  we  discuss  the  nature  of 
the  Church  we  so  often  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Church  has  a 
Lord,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  vital  point  in  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  Church.  Our  error  in  this  respect  can  be  seen 
clearly  in  our  modern  age  when  we  tell  a  prospective  member  about 
the  Church.  We  too  often  talk  about  the  service  of  the  Church;  we 
mention  its  building  and  strengthening  of  the  ethical  foundations 
of  civilization.  We  emphasize  the  functions  of  the  Church,  such 
as  teaching  a  responsible  view  of  man’s  life.  We  commend  its 
influence  upon  our  children  and  upon  our  youth ,  We  approve  its 
philanthropies,  its  support  of  many  enteip rises  of  love,  mercy 
and  goodness.  Commendable  as  all  this  undoubtedly  is,  it  misses 
the  central  fact  for  which  the  church  exists:  the  Church  exists 
because  it  has  a  Lord.  Let  us  quote  but  one  source  of  authority, 
the  Bible  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  what  the  writers  in 
the  Interpreter’s  Bible  have  to  say  about  it: 

”He  (Jesus)  saith  unto  them.  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am? 

And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said.  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God. 

And  Jesus  answered  and  said.  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon 
Barjona:  for  flesh  and  blood,  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

And  I  say  unto  thee.  That  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  Church;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it. ”  (l) 


(l)  Matthew  16:  15  -  13 
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Commenting  on  this  passage  of  scripture  the  writers  of  the 

Interpreter’s  Bible  writes  in  part: 

"Whatever  the  origin  of  this  verse,,  the  confession  ascribed 
to  Peter  is  the  central  faith  of  the  Church  . ... .  ’I  believe 
Jesus  Christ,  His  son,  our  Lord’,  (l) 

My  Church  —  The  honest  exegete  knows  the  questions  that 
beleague  these  words,  yet  he  hears  in  them  the  echo  of  an 
authentic  word  of  Christ*  So  an  interpreter  treats  them 
not  in  the  bondage  of  the  letter,  but  in  the  liberty  of 
the  spirit,  and  in  the  who3.e  context  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus ...... .Christ  says,  ’Of  this  faith  I  will  build  my 

Church* .  What  faith?  The  faith  that  what  is  highest  in 
spirit,  namely,  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  deepest  in 
the  universe. 

Here  we  see  an  ecclesia,  a  separate  and  new  society,  of 
which  Christ  is  the  head.”  (2) 

One  of  the  arguments  sometimes  used  against  the  validity  of 
the  Church  is  that  it  represents  to  man  a  form  of  wish -fulfillment. 

It  is  an  expression  of  man’s  incorrigible  tendency  to  read  into 
the  universe  just  what  he  desires  and  hopes  to  find  there.  The 
chief  exponent  of  this  view  of  the  Church,  and  hence  one  of  the 
challengers  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  Br.  Sigmund  Freud  (lSf>6-193&)<> 
But  the  striking  thing  about  the  Lord  of  the  Church  is  that  he 
does  not  fulfill  our  human  desires  and  hopes*  We  have  already 
made  reference  to  the  wor ds  of  Christ  when  he  said  to  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  "You  did  not  choose  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you”.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  body  of  the  Christian.  Church  did  not  choose 
Jesus  to  be  her  Lord.  Had  the  choosing  of  a  Lord  been  left  to 
man  it  seems  entirely  likely  that  man  would  have  sought  for  a 
leader  who  could  promise  to  fulfill  man’s  deep  desires  and  human 
longings.  Our  humanity  would  have  3.ead  us  to  seek  for  one  who 


(1)  The  Interpreter’s  Bible,  Volume  7*  Commentary  (Column  l),  p  451 

(2)  The  Interpreter’s  Bible,  Volume  7*  Commentary  pp  451  >  2. 
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had  gone  from  success  to  success,  from  triumph  to  triumph.  For 
that  gives  expression  of  our  own  deep  longing  for  our  own  lives. 

But  the  actual  record  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  a  strange  and 
disturbing  sequence  of  regressions,  of  progress  in  reverse.  His 
life  moves  from  popularity  to  suspicion,  to  hostility,  to  re¬ 
jection,  to  betrayal.  This  sequence  is  described  in  the  comment¬ 
ary  of  the  Interpreters  Bible  thus: 

“Beginning  in  hope,  but  from  the  very  beginning  narrowing 

down  toward  defeat,  he  yet  seemed  increasingly  aware  that 

he  bore  a  high  commission  down  the  Galilean  roads...”  (l) 

This  narrowing  down  finally  led  Jesus  Christy  the  Lord  of  the 
Church  —  yet  at  this  moment  hardly  the  Lord  the  Church  would 
have  chosen,  yet  in  this  moment  Lord  as  never  before,  —  to  the 
Gross. 

The  Lord  that  we  should  have  chosen  according  to  our  human 
preference  would  have  come  to  assure  us  that  we  can  find  the 
meaning  and  goal  of  life  by  enlarging  and  extending  our  own  life, 
that  is  by  becoming  more  fully  ourselves,  by  self-realization  and 
and  self-affirmation,  Jesus  comes  telling  us  tba  t  the  only  way 
to  the  true  meaning  and  realization  of  life  is  by  losing  ourselves 
in  it.  The  Lord  we  should  have  chosen  would  have  given  us  confidence 
that  we  could  have  life  in  its  fuLlness  by  wanting  it,  being 
hungry  for  it,  demanding  it,  driving  ahead  to  obtain  it  with  all 
our  capacities  and  powers.  But  Christ  comes  with  this  radical 
and  upsetting  news,  that  the  more  we  seek  the  fulfillment  of  our 
own  life  in  this  way,  the  more  we  shall  lose  it,  that  only  as  we 
learn  to  deny  ourselves,  only  as  we  learn  to  seek  something  ahead 


(l)  The  Interpreters  Bible,  Volume  8  (Commentary)  Column  2,  p  412 
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of  ourselves  shall  we  succeed  in  finding  true  life.  That  some¬ 
thing  he  called  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

In  order  to  enter  this  Kingdom  we  have  to  die  unto  self  and  be 
bom  again  into  a  desire  to  know  God. 

The  Lord  that  we  should  have  chosen  for  ourselves  would  have 
been  one  to  teach  us  how  to  do  for  ourselves  everything  necessary 
for  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  and  self-fulfillment.  He  would 
teach  us  how  to  be  truly  independent  and  self-sufficient.  But 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  does  from  the  very  beginning  something  we 
can  never  do  for  ourselves;  he  comes  to  offer  us  forgiveness  for 
our  sins,  that  is,  forgiveness  not  just  for  the  things  we  have 
done  amiss,  nor  the  things  we  have  failed  to  do  that  we  should 
have  done,  but  forgiveness  for  the  very  nature  that  lives  within 
us,  that  nature  that  every  man  possesses  tha  t  Paul  likened  unto 
‘’this  body  of  death”.  Christ  comes  to  offer  us  the  hope  of 
deliverance  from  ourselves.  This  Christ  is  the  living  Lord  in¬ 
deed  of  the  Ohurch. 

The  Christ  who  is  Lord  of  the  Church  is  not  a  Lord  whom 
Christians  invented  because  they  wanted  him;  he  is  the  Lord  who 
in  a  profound  sense  was  not  wanted.  He  is  Lord  not  because  he 
comes  bringing  the  response  to  our  human  desires;  he  is  Lord 
because  he  comes  bringing  truth.  He  shows  us  not  the  way  we 
would  like  to  understand  the  universe  and  our  life  in  it;  he  shows 
us  in  the  light  of  his  own  truth  how  things  really  are.  The  answer 
he  gives  to  the  mystery  of  our  existence  is  not  the  answer  we 
might  have  liked  to  hear,  it  is  a  new  answer,  a  better  answer. 
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So  we  call  him  Lord;  and  he  is  Lord  of  the  Church,  and  in  a 
very  real  sense  the  Church  exists  because  it  has  a  Lord, 

There  is  still  a  deeper  and  even  more  significant  way  in 
which  we  see  and  know  that  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  affirms  that  he  is  Lord  because  he  has  captured  and  trans¬ 
formed  our  understanding  of  our  own  humanity.  He  has  given  a  new 
dimension  and  a  new  hope  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  man.  This  he 
has  done  not  merely  by  being  a  man,  but  by  winning  our  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  we  have  seen  in  THIS  MAN  what  man  is  intended  to  be.  In 
Jesus  Christ  God  was  saying  to  man,  this  is  how  I  would  live  if 
I  were  a  man  on  earth;  this  is  how  I  would  like  all  of  you  to  live 
who  are  men  on  earth.  In  Christ  we  have  seen  that  which  is  ultimate 
in  life,  and  so  we  declare  that  he  is  truly  Lord  of  the  Church. 

The  Church  knows  from  its  experience,  reaching  across  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifty  some  years,  that  there  is  a  fact  that  has  been 
called  "the  universal  appeal  of  Christ".  By  this  it  is  not  under- 
stood  that  he  appeals  to  every  person  in  such  a  way  that  all  wish 
to  become  Christians.  It  means  that  he  has  a  power  to  awaken 
reverence,  loyalty  and  devotion,  and  this  paver  exists  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  boundaries  and  classifications  into  which  we  have 
divided  the  Christian  family.  This  fact  has  been  discovered  by 
the  Churches  that  work  together  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  has  enabled  them  to  covenant  together  and 
strive  for  an  even  greater  area  of  unity  and  united  action.  This 
is  a  fact  that  not  only  makes  Christ  the  Lord  of  the  Church  but 
makes  the  churches  declare  that  he  is  the  Hope  of  the  World.  One 
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of  the  brightest  aspects  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  is  this, 
the  Church  has  a  lord,  and  all  earnest  Christians  everywhere  are 
united  in  the  Lordship  of  Jesus. 

This  fact  of  the  universal  appeal  of  Jesus  tells  us  not  only 
something  about  the  Lord  of  the  Church,  it  tells  us  also  something 
about  ourselves.  Mien  all  the  depressing  and  unpleasant  things 
that  can  be  said  about  human  nature  have  been  said,  it  remains 
true  that  there  is  something  within  us  that  is  capable  of  being 
attracted,  of  being  dram  out,  enlarged  and  ultimately  claimed 
by  the  person  we  meet  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  the  experience, 
and  this  remains  the  testimony  of  the  disciples.  Peter,  the  big, 
quarrelsome  fisherman,  met  Jesus.  Ihen  Peter  saw  Jesus  fill  his 
nets  with  fish  after  he  and  his  fellows  had  spent  a  fruitless 
night,  he  said  "depart  from  me  0  Lord,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man". 
(Luke  5s  £)  •  But  Jesus  saw  qualities  in  Peter  that  no  one  else 
had  seen.  And  there  was  that  within  Peter  that  responded  to  all 
that  was  good  in  Christ.  Peter  the  rock,  the  disciple,  was 
dram  and  lifted  by  the  associate  on  with  Jesus.  So  with  all  c£ 
us,  in  Jesus  we  see  a  new  dimension  of  hope  for  there  is  within 
all  of  us  that  which  is  capable  of  responding  to  God  in  Jesus 
Christ.  No  wonder  he  is  our  Lord. 

There  is  yet  another  way  wherein  we  see  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord  of  the  Church,  it  is  this:  he  has  taken  command  of  history. 
Not  only  is  history  divided  into  two  parts,  that  which  occurred 
before  Christ,  and  that  which  occurred  after,  but  our  human  sit¬ 
uation  since  the  advent  of  Christ  is  radically  changed.  The 
Church  did  not  come  into  existence  because  a  group  of  people. 
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mourning  the  loss  of  their  leader,  felt  that  it  would  be  a  good  way 
to  perpetuate  his  memory.  The  Church  finally  came  into  being 
because  a  little  group  of  people  knew  in  their  hearts  that  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  had  completely  transformed  their  existence, 
had  changed  the  direction  of  human  life.  And  they  believed 
that  Christ  could  do  this  for  all  who  believed  on  him,  and  veiy 
early  they  came  to  believe  that  Christ  would  ultimately  change 
the  whole  course  of  history.  In  Jesus  the  disciples  had  found 
a  new  reason  for  life.  They  found  in  him  a  new  confidence,  a 
neY*  joy,  a  new  peace,  a  new  freedom,  and  above  all  a  new  pov/er 
that  enabled  them  to  live  in  a  new  relation  with  one  another  and 
with  all  people.  They  had  seen  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  maker 
and  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  the  God  and  Father  of  their  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  was  one  to  be  utterly  trusted.  He  could  be  trusted 
through  suffering,  through  defeat,  through  betrayal,  even  through 
death.  In  Jesus  Christ  thqy  had  seen  the  power  and  the  right- 
eousness  of  God,  they  had  seen  the  love  and  the  mercy  of  God, 
they  had  seen  his  unswerving  steadfastness  and  above  all  his  for¬ 
giveness. 

Soon  after  the  death  and  ascension  of  Jesus  the  disciples 
discovered  that  when  they  looked  up  in  faith  they  came  in  touch 
with  a  new  power.  They  remembered  the  saying  of  Jesus,  "Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them".  (Matthew  18;  20).  They  became  convinced  that 
when  they  gathered  in  his  name  he  was  with  them.  And  perhaps 
right  here  we  have  come  upon  the  simplest  definition  of  the  Church; 
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the  Church  exists  where  ever  even  two  people  meet  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  for  he  meets  them  there  and  his  Church  is  constituted,  ihis 
much  is  certain,  the  Church  is  not  known  by  its  claims  for  itself, 
no  matter  how  grandiose  they  may  be:  the  Church  is  known  by  the 
living  presence  of  her  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  very  presence  is 
truth,  love,  self-forgetfulness,  and  power  to  live  a  new  life* 

The  word  "Gospel”  means  good  news.  It  is  good  news  indeed  for 
every  one  who  seeks  to  be  follower  of  the  Christ  that  he  is  the 
Lord  of  the  Church,  that  the  Church  exists  because  it  has  a  Lord. 

It  is  good  news  indeed,  for  all  who  seek  a  new  unity  for  the  whole 
family  of  God  on  earth  through  the  World  Council  of  Churches  that 
Christ  is  Lord  of  the  Church,  that  the  Church  exists  because  it 
has  a  Lord.  It  is  here  that  the  greatest  area  of  unity  has  been 
discovered:  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  hope  for  unity  exists. 

¥ 

We  have  already  made  brief  mention  of  the  fifth  aspect  of 

the  nature  of  the  Church.  'The  Church  is  man!s  rememberer.  On 

the  night  of  his  betrayal  as  Jesus  gathered  with  his  disciples 

in  an  Upper  Room  in  Jerusalem,  after  the  evening  meal,  the  Pass- 

over,  had  been  completed,  Jesus  introduced  to  the  fellowship 

something  that  was  new.  Let  us  quote  from  Paul’s  account  of  the 

Last  Supper  as  it  is  found  in  Corinthians: 

"..the  Lord  Jesus  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed 
took  bread: 

And  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said.  Take 
Eat;  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you:  this  do 
in  remembrance  of  me. 

After  the  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had 
supped,  saying.  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood: 
this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me. 
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For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup, 
ye  do  show  forth  the  Lord*s  death  till  he  come."  (l) 

On  that  night  Jesus  gave  the  Church  the  Lord's  supper;  and  he 
gave  it  with  these  words,  "This  do  in  remembrance  of  me." 

Man  has  sometimes  been  described  as  the  "animal  that  re¬ 
members".  It  has  been  said  of  man,  that  we  are  what  we  can  re¬ 
member.  The  story  of  man  as  the  rememberer  is  vividly  portrayed 
in  the  Bible.  The  Children  of  Israel  are  constantly  called  upon 
to  remember  what  God  has  done  for  them.  The  Children  of  Israel 
are  called  upon  by  Moses  to  remember  what  God  hath  done  for  them: 

"The  Lord  hath  taken  you  and  brought  you.  forth  out  of  the 
iron  furnace,  even  out  of  Egypt,  to  be  unto  him  a  people 
of  inheritance,  as  ye  are  this  day.  (2) 

Moses  is  here  reminding  these  people,  "this  is  who  you  are"; 
he  was  saying  to  them,  "without  this  fact  of  what  God  has  done  for 
you,  you  are  no  people  of  any  Importance".  The  cry  of  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  people  of  Israel  is  this, 

"what  makes  you  a  people  with  a  name,  a  history,  a  present  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  nation,  a  hope,  a  destiny  is  just  this  —  the  Lord 
rescued  you  from  slavery  and  led  you  to  freedom  that  you  could 
be  unto  Him  a  nation  that  remembered,  and  be  for  him  the  rememberer 
for  all  mankind.  You  were  saved  to  remind  the  people  of  all 
nations  that  in  their  experiences  and  needs  they  have  a  Divine 
helper,  a  Deliverer,  a  Saviour.  You  above  all  else  can  pass 
this  word  on  convincingly,  effectively,  because  you  alone  re¬ 
member  how  the  deliverer  came  to  you  in  your  distress,  and  how 
he  led  you  out  of  the  house  of  bondage." 


(1)  I  Corinthians  11:  23b  -  26 

(2)  Deuteronomy  4  s  20 
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This  seems  to  be  the  theme  of  the  whole  Bible,  Israel  is 
g*eat,  not  because  she  is  a  great  people,  not  even  because,  as  it 
is  generally  believed  and  taught,  that  Israel  had  a  special  and 
peculiar  gift  for  moral  living,  Israel  is  great  because  she  is 
a  chosen  people;  and  her  greatness  rests  upon  her  remembering  what 
God  has  done.  Her  task  in  a  large  part  is  not  only  to  remember, 
but  to  live  out  in  grateful  remembrance  to  God,  and  tell  forth 
that  which  she  remembers  —  what  God  hath  done. 

This  theme  is  present  too,  in  the  New  Testament.  God  has 
sent  forth  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  man,  Christ  gathered 
around  him  a  fellowship,  a  little  band  of  followers  whom  he  chose 
to  identify  their  lives  with  his,  their  purpose  with  his  purpose. 
On  his  last  night  with  them  in  this  human  foxm  he  does  a  new  thing 
In  a  new  way,  when  the  evening  meal  is  completed,  he  takes  bread, 
and  giving  thanks  to  God  he  breaks  it  and  offers  some  to  each; 
he  then  offers  each  in  turn  a  drink  from  a  common  cup.  He  tells 
them  that  this  act  symbolizes  for  them  something  that  he  is  going 
to  do  on  their  behalf.  And  not  only  on  their  behalf,  but  for  many 
But  the  important  thing  at  this  juncture  is  the  words  he  uses  — 
“this  do  in  remembrance  of  men.  Here  we  have  Jesus,  like  the  men 
in  the  Old  Testament,  calling  upon  a  chosen  group  to  remember  what 
has  been  done  on  their  behalf. 

It  seems  evident  too,  that  Jesus  was  not  just  calling  on 
his  followers  to  remember  what  he  had  done  for  them.  It  seems 
as  if  Jesus  is  here  calling  on  his  followers  to  be  the  rememberers 
for  all  mankind  of  what  he  was  now  about  to  do  for  the  whole  world 
So  faithful  were  the  disciples  in  following  out  this  commandment 
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that  you  can  scarce  enter  a  church  edifice  today  and  not  find 
these  words  of  Christ  carved  upon  the  Communion  table  —  “In 
Remembrance  of  Me".  The  Church  is  called  upon  to  remember  Jesus, 
and  to  be  for  the  whole  realm  of  human  society  that  which  remembers 
and  in  remembering  proclaims,  and  holds  up  high. 

These  then  are  the  five  basic  aspects  of  the  nature  of  the 
Church:  (l)  The  Church  is  a  God-given  thing;  man  was  not  prim¬ 
arily  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Church  into  being.  (2)  The 
Church  in  its  basic  essence  :ts  a  fellowship.  (3)  Membership  in 
the  Church  depends  on  the  free  choice  of  all  who  enter  the  fellow¬ 
ship,  for  Christ  does  not  coerce  —  membership  depends  upon  con¬ 
viction,  not  compulsion.  (4)  The  Church  exists  primarily  because 
it  has  a  Lord.  Christ  is  the  Lard  of  the  Church,  he  chose  the 
Church  to  be  his,  the  bac|r  of  the  faithful  did  not  choose  Jesus. 

(5)  Finally,  the  fellowship  is  called  upon  by  her  Lord  “To  Re¬ 
member  Him",  and  to  be  for  him  “Man's  rememberer"  of  whoj  he  is 
and  what  he  has  done.  These  five  basic  aspects  of  the  Church  were 
true  and  evident  when  the  Church  began.  They  remain  five  of  the 
basic  aspects  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  today. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  CHURCH  IN  JERUSALEM 


We  turn  our  attention  now  in  our  quest  for  the  nature  of  the 
Church  to  the  early  Church  in  Jerusalem.  We  look  in  vain,  whether 
we  look  in  the  New  Testament  or  to  any  other  reliable  and  unbiassed 
source,  for  any  explicit  statement  as  to  when  the  Church  came  into 
existence,  or  for  any  rules  laid  down  for  its  procedure,  or  any 
patterns  authoritatively  prescribed  for  its  organization.  The 
belief  has  already  been  expressed  that  the  Church  existed  in  the 
divine  mind  and  intention  of  God  long  before  it  was  manifested  on 
earth.  We  look  in  retrospect  and  we  see  many  indications  of  God 
beginning  to  call  the  Church  into  existence.  But  any  one  of 
these  instances  —  the  call  of  Abraham;  the  Chosen  People  of  the 
Old  Testament;  the  coming  of  Christ;  the  acknowledgment  by  Peter, 
"Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God";  the  call  of  the 
disciples;  the  day  of  Pentecost  —  any  one  of  these  taken  alone 
cannot  be  construed  as  the  beginning  of  the  Church,  even  though 
in  each  one  of  them  we  get  insight  into  God's  intention.  There 
is  no  unanimous  voice,  or  conclusive  evidence,  on  the  precise 
moment  the  Church  was  born.  That  the  church  existed  before  it 
had  any  constitutional  form,  any  organization  at  all,  is  a 
certainty.  That  the  Church  engulfed  some  of  what  was  old,  and 
yet  reached  ahead  to  much  that  was  new,  is  equally  true.  Let 
us  quote  the  renowned  historian.  Dr.  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette: 
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"Again  and  again  Jesus  made  it  clear  that  he  regarded  him¬ 
self  as  both  in  the  continuity  of  what  had  preceded  him  in 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Jewish  people  —  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  —  and  as  inaugurating  something  which  was  radical¬ 
ly  new.  He  saw  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  as  pointing  forward 

to  him  and  as  culminating  in  him .  He  believed  that 

what  he  was  beginning  was  strikingly  different  ••••  in  the 
forms  of  statement,  especially  in  the  parables,  and  in  the 
synthesis  and  emphasis  given  them  there  is  a  freshness  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  conscious  authority  and  of  originality 
and  genius."  (l) 

It  is  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  early  apostles  that  we  must  turn 
our  attention  first  of  all,  for  it  was  in  that  city  that  the 
Church  can  first  be  seen,  and  it  is  there  that  it  began  to  take 
shape,  and  it  is  from  Jerusalem  that  the  Church  began  to  spread. 

In  the  opening  verses  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  written  by  the 
"Beloved  physician",  Luke,  we  read  of  this  commandment  given  to 
the  disciples  by  Jesus: 

"And  (Jesus)  being  assembled  together  with  them  (the  disciples) 
commanded  them  that  they  should  not  depart  from  Jerusalem, 
but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father...."  (2) 

So  it  was,  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  a  little  group  of  people 

gathered  together  in  a  common  bond  of  fellowship  in  Jerusalem, 

convinced  that  they  obeyed  the  commandment  of  Jesus  in  so  doing. 

It  was  not  just  a  fellowship,  it  was  a  fellowship  with  a  purpose, 

"These  all  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplication.."  (3) 

And  it  was  not  a  static  fellowship,  for  right  from  the  beginning 

it  began  to  increase#  At  first  it  was  just  the  disciples  and  a 

handfull  of  women  who  had  been  faithful  to  Jesus  during  his  ministry. 

Then  we  are  told  (Acts  Is  15)  the  fellowship  increased  to  about 


(i) 


A  History  of  Christianity,  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Scott  Latourett% 
Harper  Brothers,  Publishers,  Mew  York,  1953*** •  P  49 

(2)  Acts  I:  4 

(3)  Acts  Is  14a 
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one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  fella/vship  seems  to  have  increased 
steadily  but  there  is  only  one  further  reference  to  specific 
numbers,  which  states  : 

"Then  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were  baptized; 
and  the  same  day  there  were  added  unto  them  about  three 
thousand  souls."  (l) 

There  is  no  suggestion  other  than  that  all  these  joined  the 
fellowship  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord*  From  then  on  the 
only  mention  of  the  increasing  fellowship  is  found  in  words  such 
as  these:  "The  Lord  added  daily  such  as  should  be  saved."  (2), 
and,  "The  number  of  disciples  multiplied  in  Jerusalem  greatly."  (3) 
It  is  likely  that  the  numbers  at  a  very  early  date  became  too  great 
to  keep  an  accurate  count  without  some  form  of  record,  and  no 
records  are  available. 

It  was  in  the  fellowship  at  Jerusalem  that  the  first  Gospel 
sermon  is  preached  when  Peter  stands  up  in  the  midst  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  and  proclaims  that  it  was  necessary  for  scripture  to  have  been 
fulfil, led.  It  was  in  the  fellowship  at  Jerusalem  that  the  disciples 
remembered  Jesus  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  We  read 
in  Acts : 

"And  they,  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple, 
and  breaking  bread  frcm  house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat 
with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart".  (4) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  then  that  in  the  fellowship  at  Jerusalem 
the  five  aspects  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  are  fulfilled,  for  it 
must  also  be  said  that  the  fellowship  came  into  being  and  had  pur¬ 
pose  and  direction  because  it  had  a  Lord. 

Many  of  the  little  group  who  gathered  in  Jerusalem  in  the  very 
beginning  had  no  means  of  continued  support  in  that  city.  It  was 


(1)  Acts  2:  41 

(2)  Acts  2:  47b 


(3)  Acts  6:  7 

(4)  Acts  It  46 
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inevitable  then,  that  before  too  long  family  and  friends  would 
send  support  from  Capernaum  and  from  other  places  in  Galilee. 

One  mark  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  was  that  its  members  held  all 
things  in  common.  As  the  membership  increased  sources  of  assistance 
increased  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  time  and  energy  .of  the 
disciples  was  being  taken  up  with  matters  that  interfered  with 
their  preaching.  It  is  interesting  to  note  too,  that  all  members 
of  the  new  community  were  not  happy  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
disciples  handled  the  daily  affairs.  One  imagines  that  it  was 
Peter,  —  Peter  who  rendered  such  tremendous  service  to  this  early 
Church  in  leadership,  in  energy,  in  rousing  and  rallying  the  forces, 
and  who  then  seems  to  have  widened  his  activities  or  at  least 
seems  to  have  dropped  from  the  central  scene,  perhaps  having  ful¬ 
filled  his  main  task  —  who  led  in  suggesting  that  a  committee 
be  formed  to  handle  the  financial  affairs  and  see  that  food  and 
other  daily  necessities  ?*ere  provided.  The  Church  members  are 
called  together  and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  a  committee  of 
seven  men  be  chosen.  When  the  group  are  assembled  Peter  announces: 

“It  is  not  reason  that  we  should  leave  the  word  of  God 

and  serve  tables”,  (l) 

A  decision  is  made;  the  disciples  will  give  themselves  wholly  to 
leading  in  prayer,  the  ministiy  of  the  word  and  the  sacraments. 

Seven  men  are  chosen  from  among  the  members,  headed  by  Stephen, 

”A  young  man  full  of  Grace”.  (2)  These  will  handle  the  financial 
and  temporal  affairs.  The  infant  Church  in  Jerusalem  is  taking 

(1)  Acts  6:  2b 

(2)  Acts  6:  5 
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form  arid  its  purpose  has  definition  —  the  ministry  of  the  word 
and  the  sacraments. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  after  the  choosing  of  the  seven  that 

the  organization  of  the  Church  took  a  further  step.  Peter  had  been 

acknowledged  as  the  early  spokesman.  More  and  more  frequently  he 

was  absent  from  Jerusalem  and  so  it  was  that  James,  the  brother  of 

Jesus,  emerged  as  the  first  head  of  the  Church.  Authority  beyond 

the  book  of  Acts  is  hardly  necessary  to  substantiate  our  position 

but  let  us  quote  from  the  acknowledged  historian  Latourette.  First 

let  us  pause  to  say  this,  James  was  among  the  first  martyrs  and 

there  is  no  suggestion  that  ever  again  a  head  of  the  Church  was 

elected.  It  may  well  have  been  that  it  was  not  in  the  providence 

of  God  that  the  Church  should  fashion  its  government  on  this  pattern. 

Let  us  now  quote  Latourette  on  the  early  Church  in  Jerusalem: 

“It  was  natural  that  the  initial  centre  of  Christianity 
should  be  Jerusalem.  Here  was  the  geographic  focus  of 
Judaism.  Here  Jesus  had  been  crucified  and  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  here,  at  his  express  command,  the  main 
nucleus  of  his  follo?$ers  had  waited  until  the  Pentecost 
experience  brought  them  a  compelling  dynamic.  Peter  was 
their  acknowledged  spokesman,  but  before  many  years, 
presumably  as  his  missionary  travels  carried  him  ever 
more  frequently  from  Jerusalem,  James  the  brother  of  Jesus, 
became  the  head  of  the  community.  ....  They  continued  to 
use  the  temple  as  a  place  of  worship....  (l) 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Church  began  in  Jerusalem;  the  Church 

began  to  take  shape  in  Jerusalem;  the  Church  began  to  understand 

and  define  its  mission  in  Jerusalem  —  although  much  migjit  be 

written  about  this  aspect  of  the  early  Church,  for  at  first,  the 

fellowship  expected  the  early  return  of  Jesus,  in  fact,  this 

thought  remained  predominant  for  some  time;  it  did  not,  however, 

(l)  A  History  of  Christianity,  by  Dr.  K.  3.  Latourette,  p  67 
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prevent  the  Church  from  growing,  spreading,  and  increasingly  coming 

to  understand  its  own  mission.  But  the  Church  did  not  remain  in 

Jerusalem,  it  spread  to  many  towns  and  cities  and  by  the  years  70 

to  80  many  local  fellowships,  or  communities,  existed,  especially 

around  the  area  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  cause  of  the  early  spread  of 

the  disciples  and  hence  the  Church.  The  Jerusalem  Church  soon  came 

into  conflict  with  the  Jewish  religion.  Latourette  writes : 

"The  conflict  was  unavoidable,  for  some  of  the  basic  features 
of  the  Gospel  made  of  Christianity,  if  it  were  to  be  true  to 
its  founder,  a  religion  quite  distinct  from  Judaism. 11  (l) 

Through  this  conflict  Stephen  became  the  first  known  Christian 

martyr,  and  through  this  persecution  the  church  began  its  spread. 

Let  us  again  quote  Dr.  Latourette: 

"The  persecution  set  off  by  the  death  of  Stephen  forced 
some  Christians  to  realize  as  they  had  not  done  before  the 
uni  versa  lism  which  was  of  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  and 
started  a  missionary  wave  which  quickly  carried  Christianity 
permanently  outside  Judaism.  Presumably  this  would  have 
happened  ....  perhaps  it  was  already  happening,  but  if  so 
our  records  are  too  fragmentary  to  tell  us  of  its  beginnings. 
....  As  it  was,  however,  some  of  those  who  were  forced  to 
flee  the  persecution  in  Jerusalem  won  converts  in  Samaria, 
and,  what  was  even  more  important,  still  others  preached 
to  Greeks  in  Antioch,  then  the  largest  city  in  Syria  and 
an  important  radiating  centre  of  Hellenistic  culture. 
Christianity  was  moving  ....  into  that  element  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  world,  Greek-speaking  and  Hellenistic,  in  which 
it  was  to  have  its  greatest  early  growth.”  (2) 

We  wish  that  we  knew  more  about  these  early  Churches,  but 

information  is  scant  and  is  not  systematically  arrayed.  Just  as 

we  never  hear  again  what  the  membership  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem 

grew  to  after  the  three  thousand  were  added  in  one  day,  so  we  are 


(1)  A  Histoiy  of  Christianity,  by  Dr.  K,  S.  Latourette,  p  67. 

(2)  A  Histoiy  of  Christianity,  by  Dr.  K.  S.  Latourette,  p  67,  S. 
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not  told  many  things  that  we  would  like  to  know.  The  early  Church 
simply  did  not  talk  and  write  about  itself*  There  were,  and  still 
are,  writings;  but  they  were  never  set  out  with  the  objectivity 
of  the  historian,  or  the  neat  pattern  of  the  scholar*  The  writ¬ 
ings,  which  we  have  already  discussed  briefLy  and  to  which  we 
turn  in  gratitude  for  our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Church, 
grew  out  of  live  situations  and  were  composed  by  and  large  to 
meet  immediate  needs*  That  they  are  applicable  to  our  human  sit¬ 
uation  today  indicates  as  much  as  anything  else  that  our  human 
needs  have  not  changed  as  greatly  in  some  respects  as  we  might 
wish  to  think*  The  modem  student  of  the  Church  studies  these 
writings  to  find  definite  facts  and  clearly  expound  articles  of 
the  creed*  But  he  is  exasperated  at  how  careless  these  people 
were,  at  how  little  they  have  told  us.  Still,  we  are  most  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  writings  and  the  facts  they  contain,  and  continue  to 
search  them  for  the  nature  of  the  Church  that  Jesus  left  behind. 

Of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  Church  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  time  as  it  began  to  spread  to  surrounding  cities  and  towns, 

W.  0.  Carver  in  his  nThe  dory  of  God  in  the  Christian  Calling” 
finds  the  approval  of  many  in  his  summation  of  the  nature  of  the 
Church  when  he  writes: 

“However  one  may  interpret  the  fact  in  its  significance 
for  Christian  history,  it  is  a  fact  ttet  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  there  is  no  one  general  organized  Christian  body  — 
no  one  visible  institution  of  which  the  visible  local  bodies 
are  member  units*  These  local  units  are  responsible  to  and 
under  the  administrative  guidance  of  no  cmtral  individual 
or  group  of  any  sort,  anywhere*  The  local  bodies  are 
fellowships  rather  than  institutions  or  branches  of  an 
institution*  Their  officers  are  functional  rather  than 
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institutional.  All  Christians  ("Saints”)  are  en¬ 
couraged  and  earnestly  exhorted  to  cultivate  a  sense 
of  unity  with  and  a  unique  "love  for  all  the  saints". 

The  Christian  movement  is  one  Church,  but  the  churches 
are  not  under  nor  in  one  church  in  any  outward,  in¬ 
stitutional  sense."  (l) 

Yet  it  is  indisputable  that  even  the  earliest  Christians 
thought  of  the  Church  as  constituting  a  whole.  Through  the 
phrase  "One  Lord,  one  faith,  cne  baptism"  (Ephesians  4s  5)  we 
see  the  expression  of  this  unity,  and  althou^i  this  phrase  came 
into  its  written  form  late  in  the  first  century  still  it  says 
nothing  that  could  not  have  beei  said,  and  indeed  may  have  been 
said,  from  a  very  early  moment  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  From 
the  very  beginning  entry  into  the  fellowship  depended  on  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ;  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  was  synonymous  with 
the  Fellowship, 

As  the  Church  began  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  Church  spread,  it 
was  known  and  understood  as  something  that  had  come  from  God. 

It  was  a  fellowship.  Membership  in  it  was  purely  voluntary.  It 
existed  because  it  had  a  Lord,  and  though  many  fellowships  sprang 
up  in  different  local  areas  all  came  into  being  because  Jesus 
Christ  was  Lord,  and  all  ?^Tere  united,  not  by  law,  not  by  central 
organization,  but  in  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  of  the  Church.  And 
the  Church  remembered  Jesus  and  what  he  had  done  and  helped  all 
men  to  remember  in  the  preaching  of  his  word  and  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Sacraments. 


(l)  The  Glory  of  God  in  the  Christian  Calling,  by  W.  0.  Carver, 
Broadman  Press,  Nashville,  Term.,  Publisher,  1949*  P  56. 
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CHAPTER.  IV 

THE  EARLY  CHURCH 

We  shall  turn  our  attention  new,  in  our  quest  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  Church  to  the  Church  as  it  grew  and  expanded, 
and  began  to  take  institutional  shape  in  the  early  centuries*  We 
have  stated  that  the  Church  had  vital  existence  and  a  sense  of 
unity  within  itself  before  it  had  any  real  organization*  This  is 
not  to  say  that  organization  is  not  important  to  the  continuing 
life  and  work  of  the  Church*  Nor  is  it  meant  to  imply  that  the 
Church  was  without  authority,  for  there  were  authorities  and  they 
were  recognized  by  the  earliest  Christians*  We  shall  examine  three 
aspects  of  the  Church  in  this  period  noting  their  kinship  with  the 
five  basic  aspects  already  set  out.  The  three  aspects  of  the  life 
of  the  Church  that  we  shall  now  discuss  are:  (l)  the  fellowship 
which  it  practised,  (2)  the  faith  which  it  professed,  (3)  the 
authorities  which  it  recogiized.  We  should  pe rhaps  note  this; 
the  Christians  had  fellowship  because  they  had  a  common  faith,  they 
had  a  common  faith  because  there  was  but  one  Lord  and  faith  in  the 
Lord  of  the  Church  had  been  kept  alive  by  authorities*  However, 
we  shall  examine  these  three  aspects  in  the  order  they  are  set  out. 

The  Fellowship  Practised 

Fellowship  has  already  been  seen  to  be  a  vital  mark  of  the 
Christian  Church  no  matter  what  period  of  history  of  the  Church 
you  view.  Fellowship  was  one  of  the  most  vital  characteristics 
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between  Jesus  and  his  disciples.  Their  life  was  shared.  Their 
lives  were  identified  almost  as  one.  Their  lives  were  shared  in 
most  intimate  ways,  for  example,  they  had  a  common  purse  from  which 
the  needs  of  the  day  were  met.  After  the  ascension  of  Jesus  the 
little  group  that  huddled  together,  then  came  out  in  the  open  to 
live  together,  had  a  common  table.  Again,  the  needs  of  all  were 
supplied  from  whatever  fell  on  that  table.  In  fact,  in  the  book 
of  Acts  we  read  of  the  infant  Church  in  Jerusalem,  r,they  had  all 
things  in  common  and  none  of  them  said  that  ought  of  the  things 
which  he  possessed  was  his  own1'.  (Acts  2:  44)*  This  community 
of  property  was  at  no  time  complete,  nor  compulsory,  nor  was  it 
ever  meant  to  be  a  permanent  arrangement.  In  the  beginning  it  was 
a  matter  of  expedience  and  did  not  arise  from  any  belief  that  it 
was  the  best  type  of  life,  or  that  holding  property  was  in  any  way 
sinful.  It  does  however,  indicate  the  family  spirit  of  the  early 
Church,  and  the  deep  concern  for  all  iflho  belonged  to  the  fellow¬ 
ship,  The  practice  of  the  family  purse  and  the  common  table 
did  not  spread  beyond  Jerusalem,  but  the  spirit  of  unity,  of  a 
family  and  of  concern  for  all  members  of  the  family  did  spread 
wherever  the  Church  appeared.  The  importance  to  this  phase  of  the 
growing  Church  can  be  seen  in  the  place  and  emphasis  the  disciples 
and  apostles  gave  to  it  in  their  preaching,  for  they  continually 
exhorted  the  members  of  the  fellowship  "to  love  one  another".  In 
so  doing  they  were  using  the  words  of  Jesus,  Fellowship,  then, 
family  love,  filial  affection  and  concern  for  the  whole  welfare 
of  all  the  members  continued  to  be  an  important  aspect  of  the  life 
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of  the  Church. 

With  the  passing  of  the  years  Christians  found  themselves 
increasingly  cut  off  from  associations  that  they  had  formerly  had, 
and  consequently  they  -were  driven,  as  vjell  as  drawn  into  a  closer 
fellowship.  We  have  come  here  upon  a  point  worth  pondering  in  its 
relation  to  the  Church  of  today.  In  the  Western  part  of  today’s 
civilization  we  live  in  a  culture  that  has  been  largely  produced 
by  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  there  are  aspects  of  our  Western 
culture  that  are  not  entirely  Christian.  It  is  also  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  today’s  western  world  one  can  become  a  Christian 
and  not  relinquish  one’s  former  associations,  not  even  most  of 
one's  former  habits  in  life.  It  is  therefore  rather  difficult 
for  many  of  us  to  visualize  a  Christian  fellowship  in  a  non -Christian 
culture  such  as  the  early  Christians  faced  as  they  took  the  faith 
out  into  the  world  of  their  day,  and  such  as  our  missionaries  face 
as  they  continue  to  take  the  faith  out  into  a  non-Christian  en¬ 
vironment. 

Let  us  press  this  point  just  a  step  further.  In  our  way  of 
life  one  can  join  the  Church  without  giving  up  friends,  families, 
social  position,  business  associates.  In  our  country  the  Church 
takes  it  for  granted  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  secular 
affairs  (although  that  is  a  word  that  is  filled  with  many  danger¬ 
ous  implications)  are  conducted  by  Christians  without  any  direct 
relationship  to  the  Church.  Education,  medicine,  art,  music, 
agriculture,  politics,  economics  —  all  are  treated  as  separate 
spheres  of  life,  and  the  Christian  who  plays  his  part  in  them 
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does  so  as  an  individual,,  looking  for  direct  guidance  in  them  not 
to  the  Church  but  to  specialists  in  each  sphere  who  may  or  may 
not  be  more  than  nominal  Christians,  and  not  necessarily  Christian 
at  all*  In  Western  culture  today  it  is  no  longer  expected,  and 
would  not  likely  be  generally  tolerated,  that  the  Church  should 
control  these  activities  directly.  Yet  it  reraains  true  that  this 
whole  body  of  secular  culture  has  grown  up  within  Christendom, 
and  is  still  profoundly  affected  by  Christianity.  In  a  non -Chris tian 
culture  this  is  not  so.  The  early  Church  and  our  modern  missionaries 
have  had  direct  experience  with  this  fact  and  it  is  our  missionaries 
who  are  leading  our  thinking  in  this  area,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  Ecumenical  movement*  For  instance,  in  Africa  a  man  or  woman 
who  becomes  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  may  well  have  to 
leave  home  unless  he  is  able  to  convert  the  entire  family  to  the 
faith.  Thus  the  new  Christian  convert  becomes  dependent  upon  the 
Christian  community  for  all  things,  and  may  even  find  it  necessary 
to  live  within  the  confines  of  the  Christian  Compound. 

This  aspect  of  the  Church  came  into  prominence  in  the  early 
centuries  as  the  Church  spread  to  cultures  foreign  not  only  to 
Christ,  but  to  Yahweh,  the  God  of  the  Israel  nation*  Thus  with 
the  rise  of  Christian  communities  in  widely  scattered  places  the 
range  of  Christian  fellowship  increased,  Peter’s  enlightening 
experience  with  Cornelius  and  Paul's  amazing  exploits  of  travel 
and  evangelism  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Italy  complicated  the 
problem  of  fellowship  by  introducing  racial,  cultural  and  social 
variety  into  the  household  of  faith*  It  must  be  true  also  that 
the  missionary  work  of  the  other  apostles  to  the  east  of  Judea 
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brought  into  the  fellowship  other  racial  groups  and  other  problem. 

Yye  do  not  have  the  information  we  would  like  to  have  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fellowship  spread  and  increased 
in  all  directions.  In  spite  of  these  differences  and  many  diffi¬ 
culties  such  as  restricted  modes  of  travel  and  communication, 
differences  of  language,  Christians  of  this  age  had  a  vital  sense 
of  participating  in  a  new  order  which  included  all  of  them.  This 
conception  became  a  part  of  the  gospel  —  Paul  was  "sent'*  on  his 
first  missionaiy  journey  by  the  Church  at  Antioch.  Paul  acknowledges 
financial  and  other  help  from  the  brethren  at  Bailippi.  He  took  a 
collection  in  Greece  ’’for  the  necessity  of  the  saints  which  are  at 
Jerusalem11,  let  as  quote  from  his  letter  to  the  Romans; 

’’But  now  I  go  unto  Jerusalem  to  minister  unto  the  Saints. 

For  it  has  pleased  them  in  Macedonia  and  Achai  to  make 
a  certain  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at 
Jerusalem.”  (l) 

Such  instances  indicate  to  us  that  travelling  evangelists  provided 
one  of  the  most  important  means  of  a  bond  of  common  interest 
which  knit  the  scattered  believers  into  a  fellowship. 

The  ideal  and  spiritual  oneness  of  all  Christians  could 
probably  not  have  survived  for  long  without  concrete  expression. 

Local  churches  expressed  their  unity  by  intimate  associations 
such  as  meeting  for  worship,  by  remembering  Jesus  and  what  he  had 
done  for  them  through  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and 
by  mutual  aid  when  it  was  needed.  The  larger  unity  between 
Christian  communities  was  cultivated  by  the  exchange  of  letters, 
the  exchange  of  news  and  good  wishes  through  those  who  travelled, 
and  by  the  exchange  of  assistance  when  it  was  reeded.  One  who 


IT)  Romans  15;  25 ,  26 
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belonged  to  the  fellowship  was  a  brother  wherever  he  might  go. 

That  concern  fo:r  the  welfare  of  all  who  belonged  to  the  fellow¬ 
ship  was  a  real  and  vital  thing  and  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
there  were  those  who  abused  their  privilege  in  the  Christian 
Church,  Paul,  in  his  letters  to  the  Church  in  Thessalonica,  writes: 

"For  even  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we  conmanded  you, 
that  if  any  among  you  would  not  work,  neither  should  he 

eat. 

For  we  hear  that  there  are  some  which  walk  among  you  dis¬ 
orderly,  working  not  at  all,,,,"  (l) 

The  concern  of  this  same  Church  for  the  people  of  other  churches 

is  seen  in  Paul's  words  in  an  earlier  letter: 

"But  as  touching  brotherly  love  ye  need  not  that  I  write 
unto  you:  for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God  to  love 
one  another. 

And  indeed  ve  do  it  toward  all  the  brethren  which  are 
in  all  Macedonia:  but  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  that 
ye  increase  more  and  more,.*"  (2) 

Travelling  teachers  and  evangelists  did  much  long  after  the  time 

of  Paul  and  the  others  to  knit  together  into  one  fellowship  the 

scattered  community  of  believers  in  the  Lord  of  the  Church. 

Thus  the  Church  continued  and  it  grew.  In  spite  of  this  it 

must  be  said  that  the  interest  of  the  Church  continued  to  be 

eschatological.  Jesus  had  commanded  his  disciples  to  "go  into  all 

the  world",  and  they  did  go  far  and  wide  and  preached  with  great 

fervor.  Still  the  disciples  had  ejected  that  Jesus  would  establish 

his  Kingdom  on  earth  during  his  lifetime:  now  they  looked  for  him 

to  come  back  to  earth  and  establish  it  almost  at  any  moment.  This 

expectation  seems  to  have  gripped  the  Church  for  many  generations. 


(1)  II  Thessalonians  3:  10,  11 

(2)  I  Thessalonians  3:  9*  10 
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This  expectation  was  bound  to  limit  the  program  of  the  Church. 

In  spite  of  this  limitation,  in  spite  of  all  the  many  great 
hindering  factors  of  racial  prejudice,  class  distinction,  cultur¬ 
al  diversity,  local  preoccupation,  the  Church  in  the  early  centuries 
achieved  a  remarkable  degree  of  the  sense  of  being  a  universal 
fellowship  embracing  all  who  believed  in  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the 
Church.  Such  a  brotherhood  was  a  new  thing  upon  the  earth.  It 
was  marvellous  in  the  eyes  of  believers  and  unbelievers.  It  was 
one  of  the  major  miracles  attending  the  origin  of  our  religion. 

The  Faith  Professed 

If  fellowship  was  the  attitude  which  the  Christians  manifested 
to  one  another,  and  a  phenomenon  which  the  world  could  see,  the 
ground  of  that  fellowship  was  a  common  faith.  This  faith  was  an 
undefined  but  wholehearted  trust  in  11  one  Lord”,  accompanied  by  a 
desire  ”not  to  forget  him”,  but  rather  to  do  his  will.  In  these 
few  lines  we  exemplify  the  five  basic  aspects  set  out  in  chapter 
two.  This  faith  in  Christ  entailed  a  staunch  certainty  that  he 
had  come  from  God.  It  embraced  the  belief  that  he  had  given  his 
life  willingly,  risen,  and  gone  back  to  God.  It  embraced  too,  a 
vital  hope  for  a  life  everlasting  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  the  Lord  of  the  Church. 

The  faith  professed  by  the  early  Church  was  not  embodied 
in  a  creed,  nor  was  it  set  out  in  the  form  of  a  definite  doctrine. 

To  join  the  feLlovdiip  one  must  simply  profess  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  expression  of  this  faith  was  given  in  most  cases  through  the 
act  of  baptism,  and  in  the  Acts  there  are  instances  of  whole 
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families  being  baptized  and  joining  the  Church.  One  specific 
mention  of  a  profession  of  faith  being  followed  by  baptism  and 
subsequent  membership  in  the  fellowship  is  the  meeting  of  Philip 
with  the  Eunuch: 

“And  Philip  said.  If  thou  believes t  with  all  thine  heart, 
thou  mayest.  And  he  (the  Ethiopian  eunuch)  answered  and 
said,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God. 

.....  and  they  went  down  both  into  the  water,  and  Philip 
baptized  him."  (l) 

I  would  like  to  quote  here  from  the  wilting  of  a  modem  historian. 

Dr.  VJinfred  E.  Garrison,  recently  retired  from  the  chair  of  Church 

Histoiy,  at  the  University  of  Houston,  Houston,  Texas.  Dr.  Garrison 

is  quoting  another  man  when  he  writes: 

"W.  R.  Matthews,  dean  of  St.  Paul's  London,  sqys  he  regards 
it  as  the  greatest  calamity  in  the  history  of  the  Church  that 
it  ever  adopted  any  other  criterion  of  faith  than  the  orig¬ 
inal  one,  which  was  “Jesus  is  Lord."  (2) 

To  this  brief  statement  of  the  faith  of  the  early  fellowship 
I  should  like  to  add  the  voice  of  Dr.  Garrison  again.  Of  this 
faith  Dr.  Garrison  writes: 

"Above  all,  the  faith  was  Christ-centered.  One  might  say 
that  the  faith  was  Christ.  To  believe  that  Jesus  was 
Christ,  Lord,  Saviour,  and  to  put  one's  trust  in  him  and 
try  to  do  his  will  —  that  was  to  have  faith.  To  have 
such  faith,  it  was  necessary  to  know  that  Christ  had 
lived,  taught,  and  died  and  was  alive.  To  trust  in  him, 
it  was  necessary  to  believe  that  he  was  real  and  that  his 
relation  to  God  the  Father  was  so  intimate  that  it  could 
be  best  described  by  saying  that  he  was  God's  son.  To  do 
his  will,  it  was  necessary  to  know  something  about  his 
teachings.  The  teacher  and  members  of  the  Church  were 
custodians  of  the  oral  tradition  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
Their  memories  held  all  that  was  known  and  all  that  could 
ever  be  known  of  his  words.  Ho  written  records  of  them 
were  in  circulation  for  many  years,  so  far  as  we  know, 
but  doubtless  some  collect! ons  of  his  sayings  were  being 


(1)  Acts  8:  37,  38 

(2)  The  Quest  and  Character  of  a  United  Church,  Dr.  W.  E.  Garrison, 
Abingdon  Press,  Publishers,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1957,  P  46. 
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made  and  some  memories  of  the  story  of  his  life.  Some  of 
these  teachers,  especially  the  apostles,  and  some  of  the 
members  had  seen  and  heard  him.  Most  of  them  had  heard  the 
voices  of  those  'who  had  seen  and  heard  him.  They  knew  about 
his  life  and  death,  and  the  witnesses  of  his  resurrection 
were  among  them.  Jesus  was  to  them  no  distant  or  legendary 
figure,  no  character  in  a  book.  He  was  a  real  and  recent 
personality,  a  loved  and  living  Lord,  a  redeemer  mighty  to 
save.n  (l; 

It  is  well  to  note  that  differences  of  opinion  about  many 
matters  in  the  realm  of  doctrine  began  to  spring  up  veiy  early  in 
the  history  of  the  Church.  There  were  divergent  views  about  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism;  about  the  importance  of 
Jewish  ritual  and  ceremony,  among  them  the  famous  and  early  cir¬ 
cumcision  controversy;  there  was  the  problem  of  grace  and  law. 

We  need  do  no  more  than  note  these  in  passing,  and  note  as  we 
have  done  earlier,  that  although  there  was  as  yet  no  New  Testa¬ 
ment  to  appeal  to,  nor  any  one  person,  nor  any  group  of  people, 
still  the  Christian  movement  was  not  without  leadership  and 
authority.  It  is  to  the  authority  of  the  early  Church  that  we 
shall  now  direct  our  search. 


The  Authority  of  the  Early  Church 
The  concept  of  the  word  authority  is  not  a  simple  one  to 
define.  There  are  more  than  one  form  of  authority;  there  is  the 
authority  that  springs  from  an  office  in  an  orderly  and  organ¬ 
ized  society.  We  see  this  kind  of  authority  in  our  policemen, 
our  judges.  We  are  not  asked  to  love  these  dispensers  of  author¬ 
ity;  we  simply  have  to  obey  their  orders  or  accept  the  consequences 
of  not  obeying.  Then  there  is  the  authority  of  the  expert,  the 
man  who  has  knowledge  through  special  training  and  experience.  We 

(l)  The  Quest  and  Character  of  a  United  Church,  W.  E.  Garrison, 

P  49,  50. 
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trust  the  pilot  with  whom  we  fly  through  the  air,  not  because  we 
believe  that  he  is  infallible,  but  because  we  know  that  he  is 
more  likely  to  be  right  than  any  of  the  passengers,  including 
ourselves.  There  is  also  the  authority  of  the  eyewitness.  We 
attach  importance  to  the  testimony  of  the  eyewitness  because  we 
believe  that  he  is  in  a  better  position  to  know  the  facts  than  one 
who  did  not  see  the  event.  There  is  also  a  moral  authority.  This 
authority  is  inward,  rather  than  relying  on  outward  circumstances. 

It  states  its  Imperative  in  "ought11  rather  than  "must11.  Jesus 
used  this  authority  many  times,  for  instance: 

"And  he  spake  a  parable  to  them  to  this  end,  that  men 

ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint;"  (l) 

One  must  add  that  God  and  Christ  used  all  types  of  authority.  And 
one  can  see  in  the  writing  of  the  early  Church  that  it  recognized 
authority  from  God  through  specific  agencies  that  were  regarded 
as  representing  his  will,  for  Instance,  the  early  Church  recogiized 
moral  authority,  it  recognized  the  authority  of  eyewitnesses,  and 
the  official  type  of  authority. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  early  Christians  regarded  Jesus  Christ, 
the  gospel  about  him,  their  faith  in  him,  and  regarded  the  Church 
itself  as  resting  firmly  on  the  authority  of  God.  The  stories  of 
what  God  had  done  of  old,  although  they  were  primarily  a  Hebrew 
document  at  first,  very  soon  found  acceptance  among  the  new  con¬ 
verts  to  Christianity.  It  was  not  long  before  these  writings, 
the  history  of  God’s  outreach  to  man,  God’s  intervention  in  the 
realm  of  human  affairs,  held  a  very  special  place  in  the  affections 
of  the  new  members.  The  authority  of  those  who  had  been  eyewitnesses 


(l)  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  18:  1 
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to  the  life,  death  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  also 
accepted,  not  because  these  men  were  thought  to  be  infallible, 
but  because  they  were  believed  to  have  been  present  when  the 
events  occurred.  There  was  also  the  authority  that  comes  from 
the  testimony  of  the  changed  lives.  That  the  gospel  was  the 
■‘power  of  God“  was  not  a  fact  to  be  accepted  by  the  authority  of 
anyone  in  office,  it  was  a  fact  that  could  be  seal,  one  that  could 
be  evidenced  in  the  lives  of  other  people,  and  a  fact  that  could 
be  experienced  in  one’s  own  life.  This  was  the  grounds  for  the 
moral  authority  of  the  early  Church. 

These  authorities  that  we  have  so  briefly  examined  were 
not  the  only  authorities  of  the  early  Church.  The  Church  was 
not  left  to  rely  only  upon  reports  of  what  God  had  done,  nor  on 
their  own  experiences.  The  authority  of  God  and  of  Christ  was 
mediated  to  them  through  objective  channels.  There  were  leaders 
and  teachers,  there  came  to  be  norms  and  standards  which  became 
approximate  authorities.  Let  us  quote  the  historian  Latourette 
again: 


11  Before  the  first  century  of  its  existence  was  out,  the 
Church  began  to  display  certain  organizational  features 
which,  developed,  have  persisted,  with  modifications,  into 
the  twentieth  century.  We  hear  of  offices  and  officials. 
Prominent  among  them  were  deacons  (servants),  elders  from 
which  the  word  presbyter  is  derived,  and  from  which,  in 
turn,  comes  the  word  priest,  and  bishops,  with  something 
of  the  meaning  of  overseer  or  superintendent. n  (1) 

There  were  also  the  sacraments  —  the  Lord’s  supper  and  Baptism. 

The  Lord's  Supper  had  been  practised  continuously  and  with  great 

depth  of  meaning  since  the  night  Jesus  first  performed  it  before 

departing  from  the  Upper  Room  into  the  garden  of  Gethsemane . 


(l)  A  History  of  Christianity,  Dr.  K.  S.  Latourette,  p  115 
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No  one  at  any  time  ever  questioned  the  authority  of  this  institution. 
There  is  no  suggestion  anywhere  in  the  New  Testament  that  Christians 
needed  to  have  the  validity  or  the  authority  of  either  of  these 
two  sacraments  proved  to  them. 

Let  us  quote  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Garrison  again  regard¬ 
ing  authority  in  the  Church  of  the  early  centuries: 

‘‘Looking  at  the  first  three  centuries  of  Christianity  as  a 
whole,  we  can  say  that  the  three  media  which  were  regarded, 
or  which  came  to  be  regarded,  as  conveying  to  men  the 
authority  of  God  were  these:  first,  certain  chosen  men, 
apostles,  evangelists,  prophets,  persons  with  spiritual 
gifts,  and  office  bearers  in  the  Church;  second,  certain 
Christian  writings  which  ultimately  became  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  third,  fo Emulations  of  doctrine  which  were  devel¬ 
oped  into  the  great  creeds  and  confessions.  Above  all 
these  gradually  rose  the  authority  of  the  Church  itself (l) 

I  would  like  to  conclude  this  chapter  on  The  Early  Church 

with  our  discussion  of  its  fellowship,  its  faith,  its  Lord,  its 

authority,  its  membership  by  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 

its  remembering  Jesus  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  I 

should  like  to  draw  the  discussion  of  these  aspects  together  to  end 

our  chapter,  and  I  would  like  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Latouretts: 

’’The  ideal  of  the  Church  appears  again  and  again  in  the  early 
Christian  documents  which  compose  the  New  Testament  and  which 
reflect  the  convictions  of  leaders  in  the  primitive  Christian 
Fellowship.  To  these  leaders  the  Church  was  to  be  inclusive 
and  one.  They  shared  the  purpose  of  Jesus  which  was  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  Gospel  According  to  John  that  all  be¬ 
lievers  in  him  should  be  as  united  as  were  he  and  the  Father. 
More  than  once,  carrying  out  this  same  conception,  Paul  spoke 
of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ.  Obviously,  as  he  saw  it, 
it  was  to  be  one,  knit  together,  each  member  contributing 
to  the  whole.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  declares  that  Christ 
is  the  head  of  the  Church  and  d  re  a/ns  of  the  Church  as  ultimate¬ 
ly  being  with  out  spot,  wrinkle,  or  blemish.  The  Christian 
fellowship,  so  the  New  Testament  held,  was  to  be  a  new  Israel, 
a  chosen  people,  but  it  was  to  be  drawn  from  all  mankind.  In 
Christ  both  Jew  and  Goa  tile  were  to  be  members  of  “the  house¬ 
hold  of  God“,  growing  into  “an  holy  temple”.  Not  only  was 


(l)  The  Quest  and  Character  of  a  United  Church,  W.  E.  Garrison,  p  55 
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the  Church  to  embrace  both  Jews  and.  Gentiles,  but  in  it 
there  were  also  to  be  no  distinction  on  the  basis  of 
race,  nation,  cultural  status,  servitude,  freedom,  or 
sex.  It  was  to  be  gathered  from  ever y  nation,  and  from 
all  tribes,  peoples,  and  tongues.”  (l) 

This  in  a  large  measure  is  what  I  have  been  attempting  to  say. 


(T)  A  His  to  iy  of  Christianity,  Dr.  K.  S.  Latourette,  p  113,  114 
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CHAPTER  V 

AFTER  THE  APOSTLES 


In  the  preceding  chapter  entitled  "The  Early  Church"  we 
have  been  primarily  concerned  with  the  age  of  the  apostles,  roughly 
the  first  century.  We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  next 
period  in  the  development  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  to  the  year  350*  Durirg  this  period  some  radical 
changes  occurred  in  the  condition,  the  structure  and  the  status  of 
the  church.  Some  of  these  changes  affected  the  concept  and  the 
character  of  the  unity  of  the  Church;  in  particular  they  altered 
the  method  of  attaining  and  preserving  unity.  But  we  shall  note 
again  that  the  aspects  of  the  Church  as  set  out  in  the  second 
chapter  remain,  not  quite  so  distinct  from  one  another,  but  relevant 
to  the  true  Church, 

Some  scholars  have  called  the  latter  part  of  the  first  half 
of  the  second  centuiy  a  "dark  tunnel"  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
This  darkness  does  not  refer  to  the  people  who  lived  in  the  Church 
at  that  time,  rather  it  refers  to  the  observation  of  the  Church  in 
that  time  for  the  historian  of  today  because  of  the  lack  of  doc¬ 
umentation  about  the  Church  in  those  years.  The  Church  entered 
that  dark  tunnel  with  its  characteristics  rather  clearly  definable. 
Some  of  the  more  prominent  of  those  characteristics  we  have  al¬ 
ready  stated.  It  came  out  of  that  tunnel  as  the  catholic  church  — 
not  Roman  Catholic,  but  catholic  in  the  true  sense. 

As  an  example  of  the  obscurity  that  clouds  this  period  let  us 
take  one  of  the  topics  that  today  remains  a  most  sensitive  spot  in 
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all  attempts  at  union,  the  matter  of  Church  government  through 

bishops  or  presbyteries.  At  this  point  we  had  better  quote  an 

expert;  I  therefore  draw  again  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Garrison: 

"Bishops  are  indistinguishable  from  presbyters  in  the  New 
Testament  period.  How  the  transformation  was  made  from  the 
collegiate  episcopacy  (that  is,  the  plural  eldership,  or 
presbyterate)  of  Philippian s  (and  I  Clement)  to  the  mon  - 
episcopacy  of  Ignatius  we  do  not  know."  (l) 

There  seems  also  to  be  evidence  that  the  transformation  to 

the  monepiscopacy  was  not  a  universal  one  as  suggested  by  Ignatius, 

Let  ib  quote  Dr.  Latourette  on  this  point: 

"A  letter  from  the  Church  in  Rome  to  the  Church  in  Corinth 
with  which  the  name  of  Clement  is  associated  and  which  may 
date  from  late  in  the  first  century  and  be  earlier  than  the 
letters  of  Ignatius  declares  that  Christ  was  sent  forth 
by  God,  the  apostles  were  sent  by  Christ,  and  the  apostles, 
preaching  th rough  countries  and  cities,  "appointed  their 
first  fruits  ••••  to  be  bishops  and  deacons  of  those  who 
should  afterward  believe."  The  letter  also  says  that  the 
apostles  gave  instructions  that  when  these  bishops  and  deacons 
appointed  by  them  should  "Fall  asleep,  other  approved  men 
should  succeed  them  in  their  .ministry".  The  letter  indicates 
that  the  bishops  were  appointed  by  the  apostles  "or  afterwards 
by  other  eminent  men ,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church." 

It  seems  to  imply  that  the  bishops  were  presbyters  and  that 
the  Church  in  Corinth  had  more  than  one  of  them.  If  this  is 
true,  the  Church  in  Corinth  did  not  have  the  oversight  of  a 
single  bishop  as  did  the  Churches  with  which  Ignatius  was 
familiar.  It  may  be  that  Clement  himself,  although  the 
leader  of  the  Church  in  Rome,  was  only  the  chief  of  a  group 
of  presbyters  in  that  city.  In  later  lists  he  is  given  as 
one  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  succession  to  Peter,  but  this 
may  be  reading  back  into  the  first  century  the  instituti on 
as  it  existed  before  the  close  of  the  second  century."  (2) 

We  know  that  when  the  Church  emerged  from  the  "dark  tunnel" 

bishops  were  established  at  some  of  the  major  points.  It  was  not 

long  before  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  was  extended  from  a  single 

congregation  to  a  diocese,  and  again,  we  do  not  have  any  clear 

knowledge  as  to  just  how  this  happened.  Such  knowledge  we  would 


(1)  The  Quest  and  Character  of  a  United  Church,  W.  E.  Garrison, 
P  67 

(2)  A  History  of  Christianity,  Dr.  K.  S.  Latourette,  p  117 
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indeed  like  to  have,  for  it  would  make  the  work  of  the  Ecumenical 
Movement  much  more  simplified.  But  such  knowledge  does  not  exist 
and  the  problem  of  Church  government  remains  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  facing  all  who  seek  a  United  Church.  One  thing 
is  certain  —  there  is  no  universal  agreement:  some  claim  that 
the  tradition  of  Bi^iops  ruling  large  constituencies  did  not 
emerge  in  history,  but  existed  from  the  very  beginning;  others  of 
course,  reject  this  claim,  and  among  those  who  reject  it  are 
members  of  the  episcopal  system.  All  this  serves  to  indicate  the 
inconclusiveness  of  historical  evidence,  and  tends  to  enhance  the 
fact  that  the  Church  indeed  passed  through  at  least  “one  dark 
tunnel". 

There  were  other  changes  that  occurred  in  the  Church.  The 
Church  was  now  passing  from  one  of  the  more  severe  periods  of 
persecution  and  into  an  era  of  freedom.  It  vias  to  pass  later  on 
in  history  into  an  era  of  imperial  favour,  a  condition  it  had 
not  heretofore  enjoyed.  The  appearance  of  episcopal  bishops 
and  the  new  freedom  from  persecution  worked  together  to  produce 
one  of  the  major  changes  which  was,  ’the  method  of  maintaining 
unity  within  the  Church' .  The  bishop  had  acquired  the  power  to 
expel  from  the  Church  those  persons,  or  congregations,  that  were 
judged  to  be  heretical.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Church  any  who 
deviated  from  the  theology  of'  the  Church,  or  who  refused  the 
authority  of  the  bishop,  were  said  to  be  heretics.  Such  ex¬ 
pulsion  did  not  divide  the  Church,  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church 
at  least,  for  all  who  were  expelled  were  no  longer  considered  to 
be  Christians.  This  type  of  unity  was  possible  even  before  the 
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Church  had  gained  political  influence  and  still  had  no  legal 

status  v/ith  the  state.  It  became  much  more  effective  when, 

during  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  century,  the  imperial  power 

had  motives  of  its  own  for  enforcing  Church  unity.  This  type  of 

unity  found  its  most  violent  expression  when  those  who  opposed  it 

were  suppressed  with  great  indigiity  and  danger  to  life  and  limb, 

whether  they  were  heretics  or  pagans. 

Let  us  quote  two  passages  from  Latourette!s  History  to 

indicate  first,  the  power  of  the  bishop: 

“In  response  to  all  these  movements  which  it  deemed  heretical 
the  Church  quickened  a  process  which  was  already  in  progress 
the  development  of  an  administrative  process  which  centered 
around  its  bishops  . The  bishop  was  more  than  admin¬ 
istrator ...  .he  supervised  the  entire  life  of  the  church . 

Christ  was  in  the  church,  the  church  was  in  the  bishop,  and 
that  if  any  were  not  with  the  bishop  he  was  nob  in  the  Church. 
Moreover,  Cyprian  insisted  tha  t  he  Mho  was  not  in  the  Church 
was  not  a  Christian.. M  (l) 

The  second  passage  indicates  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 

state,  as  we  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  state  at 

times  seeking  to  use  the  Church  for  its  own  ends: 

"’When,  beginning  with  Constantine,  the  Umpire  made  its 
peace  with  the  Church,  it  sought  to  control  the  latter  and 
to  use  it  as  a  bulwark  against  the  mounting  threats  to  the 
stability  of  the  realm.  In  this  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
acquiesced.*1 2  (2) 

Here  then  we  see  one  of  our  aspects  of  the  nature  of  the 
Church  fall  by  the  wayside  —  the  concept  of  freedom  of  choice 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  if  one  professed  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ.  At  this  point  it  is  my  contention  that  the  historic 
Church  begins  to  depart  from  the  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  Church  remains  true:  the  historic 
church  departed  from  a  basic  aspect  of  the  true  Church. 


(1)  A  History  of  Christianity,  Dr.  K.  S.  Latourette,  p  132 

(2)  A  History  of  Christianity,  Dr.  K.  S.  Latourette,  p  239 
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There  is  no  disagreement  on  the  fact  that  changes  did  occur 
in  the  Church.  There  is  great  controversy  right  down  to  our 
present  day  over  the  question  of  what  these  changes  mean  for  the 
Church,  and  what  authority,  if  any,  they  have  for  the  Church. 

Let  us  face  these  crucial  aid  controversial  questions,  for  they 
are  vital  to  the  ecumenical  movement  of  our  time.  According  to 
some  theologians  three  quite  different  answers  are  possible.  It 
is  necessary  to  quote  some  authority  at  this  point.  Let  us  turn 
to  Dr.  Garrison: 

"Three  quite  different  answers  are  possible:  (l)  that  the 
men  who  guided  the  destinies  of  the  Ghurch  willfully  and 
sinfully  departed  from  a  divinely  authorized  pattern,  so 
that  the  changes  they  made  should  be  repudiated  and  reversed 
and  the  status  quo  ante  restored;  (2)  that  the  Church  and 
its  leaders,  exercising  the  liberty  they  had  in  the  absence 
of  any  authorized  pattern,  developed  modes  of  expression 
and  procedure  #iich  may  have  served  a  go  od  purpose  in  their 
time  but  are  open  to  legitimate  change  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  later  time;  or  (3)  that  the  Holy  Spirit  so  dwelt  in  the 
Church  and  guided  its  decisions  tha  t  the  changes  (or  devel¬ 
opments)  of  that  period  in  doctrine  and  polity  were  the 
work  not  of  men  but  of  God  and  are  therefore  permanently 
binding  as  being  of  the  esse  of  the  Church ♦"  (l) 

The  first  of  these  three  answers  states  the  presupposition 
of  those  who  seek  to  restore  "primitive  Christianity".  There  are 
at  least  two  difficulties  with  this  view:  (l)  first,  to  know 
with  any  certainty  what  primitive  Chris tianity  was  and  did.  For 
instance,  what  did  the  early  Christians  do  about  raising  and  train¬ 
ing  ministers?  If  we  did  know,  would  such  knowledge  and  method 
be  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  twentieth  century?  (2)  the 
second  difficulty  is  to  determine  how  much  of  what  the  primitive 
church  did  was  meant  to  be  part  of  any  permanent  pattern  for  the 
Church  of  all  ages.  Opinions  differ  widely  in  this  area  of  thought, 


(l)  The  Quest  and  Character  of  a  United  Church,  W.  D.  Garrison,  p  69 
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although  many  scholars  believe  that  the  Church  was  never  meant  to 

be  static,  but  rather  dynamic.  I  have  already  expressed  a  personal 

view,  and  the  assumption  for  this  thesis,  which  is  that  there  are 

certain  basic  aspects  that  were  evident  and  true  for  the  life  of 

the  Church  when  it  began,  and  remain  true  for  the  Church  for  all 

time.  These  concern  its  nature.  In  the  area  of  method  and  procedure 

the  Church  was  not  meant  to  be  static  but  dynamic.  Let  us  add  one 

voice  of  authority  for  this  latter  view: 

"It  would  do  us  very  little  good  to  return  to  the  organ¬ 
izational  structure  of  the  New  Testament  Church,  even  if  we 
knew  exactly  what  it  was,  which  we  do  not.  Each  generation 
must  deal  with  this  problem  for  its  own  time."  (l) 

Difference  of  opinion,  however,  persists  to  this  day,  a  fact  which 
can  be  evidenced  in  the  still  present  division  in  the  Church. 

The  second  answer  presents  the  Church  as  a  social  institution 
immersed  in  the  stream  of  cultural  evolution.  This  one  sentence 
cannot  be  considered  an  adequate  description  of  the  second  view, 
for  the  Church  still  has  a  fellowship,  and  a  gospel  which  are  not 
and  never  can  be  mere  social  factors.  The  danger  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  with  the  second  view  is  that  it  lacks  an  adequate  definition 
of  faith,  or  polity,  or  program,  and  above  all  lacks  ai  adequate 
divine  approval.  Those  who  commend  it  claim  for  it  this  advantage, 
that  it  makes  possible  a  loose  fellowship  of  all  Christians  —  all 
Christians,  that  is,  who  would  be  willing  to  idaitify  themselves 
with  such  a  definition  of  the  Church. 

The  third  answer  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the  realms  of 
rational  thought.  For  instance,  if  the  changes  in  the  second 
century  were  caused  by  God  and  not  by  man,  why  then  should  the 


(l)  Rediscovering  the  Church,  Dr.  George  Laird  Hunt,  p  70 
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change  in  any  other  century,  ssy  the  fourteenth,  not  be  construed 
as  also  coming  from  God. 

We  keep  coming  back  to  one  point  —  there  is  no  unanimous 
agreement  on  this  question,  and  so  it  regains  the  most  crucial 
and  controversial  facing  the  "whole  population  of  the  household 
of  faith. 

I  would  like  to  express  a  personal  view  at  this  point,  part 
of  which  has  already  found  egression  in  this  thesis.  My  own 
view  is  firmly  tte  t  the  Church  is  a  divinely  constituted  thing, 
and  as  such  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  the  Church  and  does  guide 
its  destinies.  This  however,  does  not  prevent  man  from  having 
his  own  way  and  exerting  his  own  will,  which  could  result  in  man 
leading  the  Church  in  ways  it  was  not  meant  to  go.  The  difficulty 
in  this  area  is  not  new  but  has  been  recognized  since  at  least 
the  time  of  the  disciples  and  Jesus,  that  is  the  great  difficulty 
of  knowing  with  any  degree  of  certainty  when  we  are  being  led  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  when  we  are  being  misled  by  man’s  own  wilful¬ 
ness.  One  thing  is  certain,  God  does  not  force  his  will  upon  men. 
Man  still  retains  the  freedom  of  choice  that  God  gave  to  him  in 
the  beginning.  Nor  does  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  the  Church,  coerce. 

For  this  reason  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  guide  the  Church  in  spite 
of  man,  but  permits  man  to  seek  for  the  will  of  God,  and  actually 
permits  man  in  his  ignorance  arid  sin  to  go  against  the  will  of  God. 
This  also  remains  central  among  the  reasons  why  Church  membership 
must  always  be  a  matter  of  the  free  will  and  free  choice  of  all  who 
join  —  that  is,  a  matter  of  conviction  and  not  of  compulsion.  What 
God  is  seeking  for  is  sons,  not  serfs  or  slaves. 
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The  difficult  problem  then,  is  to  know  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  where  the  Holy  Spirit  would  lead  the  Church,  The 
disciples  themselves  raised  this  very  question  with  Jesus  while 
he  was  on  earth.  They  asked  him  how  they  should  know  when  it  was 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  was  leading  them,  and  how  they  could  distinguish 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  a  false  Spirit.  Jesus  told  them  to  test  the 
spirit  to  see  whether  it  was  from  God.  He  was  saying  in  effect, 

'Is  the  thing  in  keeping  with  the  Character  of  God?  You  know 
God,  you  can  tell  whether  anything  is  in  keeping  with  his  spirit 
or  whether  it  is  beneath  his  spirit,  not  in  any  way  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  God.'  In  Jesus  Christ  we  have  seen  enough  of 
God  to  know  whether  the  direction  the  Church  moves  or  is  moving 
is  in  keeping  with  the  Character  of  God.  I  believe  that  the 
difficulty  confronting  man  today  is  not  so  much  lack  of  knowledge 
of  vhat  is  right,  or  wha  t  God  wants,  but  ratter  our  difficulty  is 
our  own  sinful  desire  to  cling  to  the  picture  of  our  life,  of  our 
Church,  that  we  have  built  up  for  ourselves  and  are  not  willing 
to  let  go  that  we  might  have  God's  picture  of  what  is  the  good 
and  desirable  in  life,  and  in  the  Church.  Man's  sin  in  regard  to 
the  Church  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  son 
who  went  to  has  father  and  said,  'Give  me  what  is  my  own  and  let 
me  do  with  it  what  I  want.'  Ivhat  the  son  asked  for  was  not  his 
own.  It  cou-ld  only  belong  to  him  through  a  relationship  with  the 
father.  The  very  thing  that  he  wanted  to  do,  that  is,  to  cling  to 
his  own  picture  of  the  desirable  in  life,  destroyed  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  father,  and  led  him  to  ruin.  When  enough  scholars, 
when  enough  Christian  ministers,  when  enough  Christian  people  are 
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willing  to  get  their  own  picture  of  wha  t  they  desire  the  Church  to 
be  for  their  own  sake  out  of  the  w sy,  and  get  their  relationship 
with  the  father  restored,  then  and  only  then,  will  man  be  able  to 
see  the  will  of  God  as  it  is  mediated  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

What  we  need  then  is  for  enou^i  church  people  to  become  Christians. 

I  further  state  my  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
back  to  a  primitive  Church.  God  has  never  demanded  that  an  original 
creation  remain.  In  fact  creation  is  not  always  completed  in  one 
act  of  God.  For  instance  the  face  of  the  earth  has  changed  many 
times,  and  is  st  this  moment  in  a  constant  flux  of  change.  Nor  is 
any  change  that  has  occurred  within  the  Church  during  the  course 
of  history  to  be  construed  as  necessarily  of  divine  origin.  The 
test  of  Jesus  must  be  applied  to  the  changes  tba  t  have  occurred  — 
are  they  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  God.  It  will  be  clearly 
seen,  and  has,  I  believe,  already  been  acknowledge,  that  all  of 
us  in  the  family  of  God  have  sinned  and  erred  and  transgressed. 

We  have  great  need  as  churches  and  as  individuals  for  a  long  crit¬ 
ical  look  at  ourselves. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  oversimplify  the  situation.  No  quick 
and  easy  solution  to  the  divisions  that  rend  Christianity  today  is 
available  or  in  sight.  However,  it  is  my  conviction  that  when 
enough  people  get  their  own  desires,  their  own  bias,  their  own 
bigotry  out  of  the  way,  and  permit  the  Holy  Spirit  to  have  an 
adequate  influence  in  and  through  their  lives  there  will  be  one 
flock  just  as  in  the  beginning  there  was  one  flock  and  one  shepherd. 
For  it  remains  true  today  that  there  is  only  one  shepherd  —  the  Lord 
of  the  Church. 
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Let  us  return  to  consider  the  changes  that  -were  taking  place 
within  the  Church  during  the  period  under  discussion.  The  major 
changes  were  the  rise  of  the  bishops,  the  extension  of  the  power 
of  the  bishop  first  from  one  centre  to  a  large  diocese,  secondly 
the  power  of  the  bishop  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Church  through 
the  expulsion  of  all  who  were  labelled  heretics.  In  spite  of 
these  changes  a  real  sense  of  fellowship  remained  and  found 
expression  in  a  continued  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
family  of  the  faithful,  and  indeed  for  any  who  were  in  real  need. 
We  find  the  evidence  for  this  concern  in  the  fact  that  the  .Emper¬ 
or  Julian,  (361  -  63),  in  attempting  to  promote  a  pagan  revival 
inadvertently  pays  this  tribute  to  the  fellowship  and  concern  of 
the  Church  in  that  age,  when  he  attempts  to  shame  pagans  into 
action  by  declaring  to  them  that  nobody  but  the  Christians  had 
any  care  for  the  needy  and  sick  or  showed  any  hospitality  to 
travellers.  By  this  date  Christianity  had  become  the  official 
favoured  religion  of  the  empire  and  had  by  many  ways,  including 
persecution,  gained  a  large  number  of  members  and  adherents. 

One  other  change  that  occurred  during  this  period  is  worthy 
of  note;  it  is  the  separation  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  a 
separation  that  was  signified  by  a  new  and  distinctive  dress 
assumed  by  the  clergy.  Let  us  quote  from  Latourette  on  this 
point : 

MAs  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  a  distinct 
cleavage  had  begun  to  appear  between  clergy  and  laity,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  first  century  every 
Christian  was  held  to  be  a  priest  unto  God.  By  the  end  of 
the  second  century  the  clergy  had  clearly  become  a  separate 
order....”  (l) 


(l)  A  History  of  Christianity,  Latourette,  p  133 
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Of  these  changes  that  occurred  in  the  Church  one  thing  is 
certain.,  that  the  importance  of  bishops  increased  from  the  time 
of  their  inception  through  the  second  century  and  on  into  the 
unfolding  years  of  history.  It  must  be  said  too,  that  there  is 
no  record  of  protest  against  the  innovation  or  its  increasing 
rise  in  power.  The  classic  passages  in  regard  to  the  episcopate 
are  in  the  Didache,  I  Clement,  and  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  all 
written  not  long  after  A.  D.  100  and  all  expressing  agreement  and 
favour,  and  calling  for  a  great  dignity  and  respect  for  the  office 
of  bishop.  For  example: 

’’Elect,  therefore,  for  yourselves  bishops  and  deacons 
worthy  of  the  Lord,  humble  men  and  not  covetous,  and 
faithful  and  well  tested;  for  they  also  serve  you  in 
the  ministry  of  the  prophets  and  teachers.  Do  not,  there¬ 
fore,  despise  them  for  they  are  the  honored  among  you, 
along  with  the  prophets  and  teachers.”  (l) 

Also  this  quotation  from  the  office  of  bishop: 

”The  Apostles  received  the  Gospel  for  us  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  from  God.  Christ, 
therefore,  is  from  God  and  the  Apostles  are  from  Christ. 

Both,  accordingly  came  in  proper  order  by  the  will  of  God  .  • 
..  Preaching,  accordingly  throughout  the  country  and  the 
cities,  they  appointed  their  firstfruits,  after  testing  them 
by  the  Spirit,  to  be  bishops  and  deacons  of  those  who  should 
believe. ..  .the  Apostles  also  knew,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  there  would  be  contention  over  the  bishop;fs 
office.  So,  for  this  cause,  having  received  complete  fore¬ 
knowledge,  they  appointed  the  above-mentioned-men,  and 
afterwards  gave  them  a  permanent  character,  so  that,  as  they 
died,  other  approved  men  should  succeed  to  their  ministry. 
Those,  therefore,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Apostles  or 
afterwards  by  other  eminent  men,  with  the  consent  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  who  ministered  blamelessly  to  the  flock 
of  Christ  in  humility,  peaceably  and  nobly,  being  commended 
for  many  years  by  all  —  these  we  consider  are  not  justly 
deposed  from  their  ministry.”  (2) 

These  writings  serve  to  indicate  the  early  and  high  regard  to 
which  the  office  of  bishop  ascended.  The  bishop  was  regarded  as 


(1)  Didache  15 

(2)  I  Clement  42:  1,  2,  4;  and  44:  1  -  3 
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the  guardian  of  the  truth  and  as  the  focal  point  of  unity  within 

the  local  church.  In  this  regard  Ignatius  is  even  more  emphatic: 

MIt  is  right  for  you  to  concur  as  you  do,  with  the  mind  of 

your  bishop”,  .  11  It  ill  becomes  you  to  treat  your 

bishop  too  familiarly  because  of  his  youth.  You  should  show 
him  all  reverence  out  of  respect  for  the  authority  of  God 
the  Father”,  (l) 

In  the  light  of  such  passages  as  these  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  how  these  clerical  offices  began  to  acquire  the  prestige 
which  very  soon  made  them  the  structural  members  of  the  edifice  of 
the  Church.  With  their  growing  prestige  it  was  but  a  matter  of  time 
until  they  became  the  judges  of  the  growing  system  of  doctrine, 
the  administrators  of  discipline,  and  ultimately  they  became  the 
intermediaries  between  man  and  God. 

By  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  Church’s  original  unity 
in  Jesus  Christ  was  supplemented  by  a  feeling  of  a  need  for  an 
earthly  organizational  unity.  In  the  development  of  the  episcopate 
this  need  seems  to  have  been  met.  Let  us  summarize  this  development: 
(l)  the  elevation  of  one  presbyter  bishop  above  the  others,  and 
his  ultimate  designation  as  the  bishop  of  the  local  Church;  (2)  the 
extension  of  the  bishopfe  jurisdiction  to  cover  the  area  surrounding 
the  town  or  city  in  which  his  home  church  was  located;  (3)  the 
establishment  of  understanding  and  agreement  among  the  bishops  of 
a  district  through  correspondence,  visits,  messengers,  and  meetings; 

(4)  a  gradation  of  bishops  in  dignity  and  prestige  based  on  the 
recognition  of  superior  status  for  bishops  of  important  cities 
and  for  those  whose  home  churches  had  been  founded  by  apostles; 

(5)  an  increase  in  the  administrative  power  of  the  bishops  with 
a  growing  authority  over  the  members  of  his  constituency . 


(l)  Letters  of  Ignatius,  in  Latourette,  p  131 
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I  should  like  to  trace  this  development  a  little  beyond  the 

period  we  are  discussing.  The  next  step  was  for  the  bishop  of 

Rome  to  claim  for  his  office  an  absolute  primacy  over  all  bishops. 

Bishops  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  be  equal  in  authority  and  scope: 

’’Cyprian,  the  bishop  of  Carthage  ..  regarded  every  bishop 
as  having  all  the  powers  of  the  group  and  at  most  esteemed 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  only  the  first  among  equals.  But  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  claimed  greater  authority,  and  it  was  natural 
that  the  bishop  of  the  larger  cities,  especially  Rome,  should 
be  more  prominent  than  those  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,”  (l) 

Before  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had 
attained  to  a  unique  position  of  authority  over  all  other  bishops. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  Rome  was  the  largest  center,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Caesars,  Rome  was  the  only  large  center  in  the  West* 

It  soon  became  practise  for  the  large  Eastern  centers  to  appeal  to 
Rome  for  an  ’’outside  opinion”  on  such  controversies  as  arose  al¬ 
most  from  the  beginning.  The  claim  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  ab¬ 
solute  primacy  had  the  effect  upon  the  Church  to  offer  a  still 
more  solid  ground  of  institutional  unity.  The  fact  that  the  Church 
felt  a  need  for  such  strength  was  an  important  factor  in  the  rise 
of  the  episcopal  bishop;  now  it  was  again  a  contributing  factor  in 
the  rise  to  an  absolute  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

We  might  make  brief  mention  also  of  this  fact;  by  the  time 
that  the  claim  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  gained  general  acceptance  in 
the  'West,  the  East  was  already  drawing  away.  A  plane  of  cleavage 
was  developing  which  was  later  to  split  the  Church  into  two  major 
segments.  Even  in  the  West  the  position  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
was  not  unchallenged.  Cyprian,  the  Bishop  of  Carthage,  promoted 
councils  of  the  Bishops  of  Worth  Africa  to  voice  their  united 


(l)  A  History  of  Christianity,  Latourette,  p  133 
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protest  against  what  they  termed  ’the  arrogance  of  Rome'.  So 
that  we  see  both  in  the  East  and  in  North  Africa,  the  local  Church 
was  drawn  together  in  a  union  and  a  unity  through  resistance  to 
7jha t  later  was  to  become  the  medieval  system  of  Church  unity. 

We  will  notice  then,  that  the  Church  in  this  period  has  a 
new  authority.  It  is  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  especially 
the  authority  of  the  more  influential  bidiops,  and  eventually  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  There  was  other  authority  within  the  Church 
at  this  period  —  it  was  the  New  Testament.  Written  by  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  the  New  Testament  had  been  sorted  out  and 
gathered  together  veiy  slowly  over  the  second  century.  We  have 
already  made  some  brief  reference  to  the  development  of  the  New 
Testament,  here  we  shall  note  only  that  it  has  now  become  a  new 
authority  within  the  Church. 

We  have  touched  briefly  on  some  of  the  aspects  of  unity  and 
disunity  with  the  Church:  we  have  passed  over  much  that  was 
important  and  that  perhaps  should  have  been  included,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  circumcision  controversy,  the  Jewish  Gentile  controversy. 
However,  our  purpose  is  not  to  produce  a  History  of  the  Church,  but 
to  search  through  history  to  find  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  trace 
the  developments  that  led  to  changes  and  developments  that  still 
affect  us  today  and  are  relevant  to  our  search  for  unity  within 
the  Ecumenical  Movenent.  In  tracing  the  unity  of  the  Church  we 
have  noted  that  at  first  it  was  a  unity  centered  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Lord  of  the  Church;  later  it  was  a  unity  held  together  by 
the  institutional  structure  of  the  episcopal  bishops;  still  later 
than  the  period  we  have  been  discussing  we  have  seen  that  unity 
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•was  enforced  by  the  claims  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

We  have  not  made  any  lengthy  mention  of  the  contentions 
between  the  Church  and  the  pagan  population  and  the  old  religions 
of  the  Greeks.  Let  us  simply  note  that  the  Church,  as  it  grew, 
■wanted  only  to  be  left  free  to  worship  according  to  its  own 
conscience.  Its  belief  was  that  if  the  truth  were  taught,  the 
truth  would  prevail 0  The  pagan  religions  contested  the  stand  of 
the  Christians  on  the  ground  that  Christians  would  not  acknowledge 
the  divine  office  of  the  governor  of  Rome.  The  contention  came  to 
an  end  when  Christianity  was  accepted  by  the  state.  The  Emperor 
Constantine  issued  in  A.D.  313  the  Edict  of  Milan,  which  officially 
ended  persecution  of  Christians  and  granted  the  Church  its  greatest 
desire  —  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  state  and  to  be  left  free  to 


follow  its  own  faith 
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CHAPTER  VI 

UNITY  BY  COMPULSION 


Constantine’s  Edict  in  Milan  in  A.  D.  313  gave  toleration  to 
Christians,  and  in  fact  to  all  religions  for  the  Edict  did  not 
place  any  limits  on  former  religions •  Thus  the  character  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  changed  in  this  Edict,  but  the  Character  of  the 
Church  remained  unchanged.  This  change  in  the  character  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  to  provide,  however,  the  atmosphere  and  the 


means  for  a  change  in  the  Character  of  the  Church. 

Christianity  did  not  become  the  established  religion  of  the 
state  under  Constantine.  It  was  not  until  sixty  two  years  after 
the  Edict  of  Milan  that  Christianity  became  the  established  religion 
of  the  Empire  when  Theodosius  issued  an  edict  declaring  that  all 
nations  under  his  rule  should  adhere  to  the  religion  taught  by 
St.  Peter  to  the  Romans.  This  was  followed  later  by  edicts  against 


all  heretics  depriving  them  of  their  churches,  and  often  the  right 

to  hold  private  property.  Let  us  quote  one  passage  from  Latourette; 

”The  spread  of  the  faith  within  the  Empire  was  furthered  by 
more  than  one  factor.  ....  The  Emperors  were  active  in 
curbing  the  old  faiths  and  in  encouraging  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity.  Some  were  more  zealous  than  others.  ....  We 
hear  of  encouragement  given  by  Theodosius  I  (379  -  395)  to 
the  demolition  of  temples.  Theodosius  proscribed  not  only 
sacrifices  but  also  secret  visits  to  pagan  shrines  and 
commanded  that  apostates  from  Christianity  be  deprived  of 
all  honors  and  of  the  right  of  inheritance  and  of  conveying 
property  by  will.  In  many  places  temples  (pagan)  were 
destroyed  by  Christians,  often  led  by  monks  ....  imperial 
edicts  forbade  making  official  holidays  on  the  special  days 
of  the  old  cults,  withdrew  all  privileges  held  by  pagan 
priests,  and  commanded  the  destruction  of  temples,....  Pagans 
were  commanded  to  go  to  the  churches  to  receive  Christian  in¬ 
struction,  and  exile  and  confiscation  of  property  were  made 
penalties  for  refusing  to  be  baptized,”  (l) 

(l)  A  Histoiy  of  Christianity^  A*  Latourette,  p  97  >  3 
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With  the  conversion  of  the  Empire  the  relationship  of  Church  and 
State  entered  a  new  phase. 

Let  us  trace  the  development  of  this  new  phase  only  briefly. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  the  time  of  Constantine  Christians 
composed  somewhere  around  10$  of  the  population.  It  is  certainly 
agreed  that  they  were  in  a  great  minority.  By  the  end  of  Con¬ 
stantine’s  reign  the  Church  had  grovn  much  larger  in  per  cent  of 
population  but  is  still  said  to  be  a  minority  group.  Constantine 
gave  much  support  to  Christianity  although  it  seems  likely  that  he 
did  not  do  a  great  deal  to  suppress  pagan  religions.  Let  us  once 
again  quote  Or.  Latourette: 

’’The  policy  of  Constantine  was  one  of  toleration.  He  did  not 
make  Christianity  the  sole  religion  of  the  state.  ...  In 
314  when  the  cross  first  appeared  on  his  coins,  it  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  figures  of  Sol  In vie t us  and  Mars  Conservator. 
To  the  end  of  his  days  he  bore  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus 
as  chief  priest  of  the  pagan  cult.  The  subservient  Roman 
Senate  followed  the  long-established  custom  and  classed  him 
among  the  gods.  He  did  not  persecute  the  old  faiths.”  (l) 

At  this  point  in  the  history  of  the  Church  toleration  was  the 

established  practice;  but  within  one  generation  a  radical  change 

was  to  occur.  That  the  change  was  a  popular  one  can  be  seen  in 

the  fact  that  when  Eusebius,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early 

historians  and  a  personal  friend  of  Constantine’s,  wrote  the  life 

story  of  Constantine  he  extolled  him  for  his  persecution  of  pagans. 

It  is  thought  by  some  historians  that  the  purpose  of  this  report  on 

the  life  of  Constantine  was,  more  than  anything  else,  to  enhance  the 

deceased  Emperor  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  that  time. 

Whether  or  not  Constantine  suppressed  pagan  worship,  his  sons 

did.  The  sons  of  Constantine,  Gonstans  and  Constantius,  followed 


(l)  A  History  of  Christianity,  Latourette,  p  92 
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their  father  as  rulers  of  the  Empire.  Not  only  did  they  suppress 

pagan  worship  but  they  did  so  at  the  bidding  of  the  Church,  In  a 

book  dedicated  to  these  two  Emperors  and  entitled,  De  Errore  JPro- 

fanarum  keligionum,  Maternus  wrote: 

"Upon  you,  most  sacred  emperors,  is  laid  the  duty  of  punish¬ 
ing  this  crime  (paganism),  and  the  command  is  given  to  you 
by  the  command  of  the  most  high  God,  that  your  severity  pur¬ 
sue  this  widespread  villany.  Hear  and  take  to  heart  what  God 
commands  concerning  this  crime:  ’If  thy  brother,  the  son  of 
thy  mother,  or  thy  son,  or  thy  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  thy 
bosom,  or  thy  friend  which  is  as  thine  own  soul  entice  thee 
secreUy,  saying.  Let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods  which  thou 
hast  not  known,  thou  nor  thy  fathers;  namely,  the  gods  of  the 
people  which  are  round  about  you,  nigh  unto  thee  or  far  off 
from  thee,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other 
end  of  the  earth;  thou  shalt  not  consent  unto  him,  nor  harken 
unto  him;  neither  shalt  thou  spare,  neither  shalt  thou  conceal 
him:  But  thou  shalt  surely  kill  him;  thine  hand  shall  be  the 
first  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death,  and  afterwards  the  hand 
of  all  the  people;  And  thou  shalt  stone  him  with  stones  that 
he  die;  because  he  hath  sought  to  thrust  thee  away  from  the 
Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  from  the  house  of  bondage.’  (Deut.  13:  6  -  10) .  He 
commands  that  neither  son  nor  brother  be  spared,  and  he 
makes  the  sword  an  avenger  by  the  hand  of  a  loved  consort. 

He  pursues  a  friend,  with  extreme  severity,  and  the  whole 
population  is  armed  to  tear  to  pieces  the  bodies  of  the 
sacrilegious  ones.  Destruction  is  decreed  for  entire  states 
if  they  should  be  found  guilty  of  that  crime.  And  that 
your  majesties  may  learn  this  the  more  clearly,  I  will  suggest 
the  substance  of  an  edict,"  (l) 

Thus  we  see  that  the  groundwork  had  been  well  laid  for  the  final  step 
in  transforming  the  fellowship  from  one  of  unity  by  and  through  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  Church,  into  a  world  wide  unity  under 
a  Christian  monarch. 

The  Sons  of  Constantine  issued  a  decree  in  the  year  341  ordering 
an  end  of  the  folly  of  pagan  sacrifices.  In  350  Constantius  decreed 
death  for  sacrificing  to  the  pagan  gods.  In  353  the  closing  of  pagan 
temples  began.  By  356  all  worshippers  of  idols  were  threatened  with 
the  death  penalty. 


"(l")  De  Errore  Pr  of  ana  r  um^rlel  i  gi  oni  um,  by  Maternus,  as  quoted  in  The 

Quest  arri  Character  of  a  United  Church,  by  W.  E.  Garrison,  pp  95,  96 
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The  peak  of  the  campaign  against  paganism  w as  reached  during 

the  reign  of  Theodosius  who  became  sole  emperor  in  the  year  392. 

We  have  already  referred  to  his  decrees  depriving  the  apostates 

to  Christianity  many  civil  rights.  We  need  only  add  that  after 

Theodosius  became  sole  emperor  the  matter  of  tolerating  pagans 

became  a  closed  issue.  There  was  still  a  large  faction  of  pagan 

population,  but  the  suppression  of  their  religion  from  the  time  of 

Theodosius  on  was  constant  and  violent.  Theodosius  II  (401-450) 

authorized  a  campaign  against  pagans  that  amounted  to  a  crusade. 

Church  leaders  through  the  next  few  centuries  seem  to  have 

given  their  approval  to  this  continued  persecution  and  murder  of 

those  outside  the  church.  Augustine  is  said  to  have  given  his 

personal  approval  and  found  theological  grounds  to  justify  his 

stand.  Leo  I  (440  -  461)  openly  favoured  putting  heretics  to 

death.  By  the  time  of  Gregory  I  (590-604)  those  outside  the  church 

were  no  longer  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  dignified 

with  death.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  advised  in  the  case  of  any 

peasant  who  remains  outside  the  Church,  stubbornly  refusing  to 

accept  Christianity,  Mthat  he  should  be  loaded  with  suoh  a  burden 

of  taxes  that  the  severity  of  the  exaction  shall  force  him  to  yield11. 

By  lack  of  fuel  the  fierce  fires  of  persecution  against  the  pagans 

had  burned  themselves  down  to  a  faint  flicker. 

Let  us  quote  once  again  from  the  historian  Latourette  to  note 

how  the  Church  now  regarded  itself: 

nThe  church  was  officially  intransigent .  It  held  that  through 
itself  alone  was  salvation,  the  true  goal  of  human  life,  to  be 
attained.  By  the  year  500  the  pagan  cults  had  all  but  disap¬ 
peared.  They  survived  chiefLv  in  backward  rural  districts  and 
remote  mountain  valleys,  or  among  the  barbarian  invaders.11  (l) 

(l)  A  History  of  Christianity,  Dr.  K.  3.  Latourette,  p  240 
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The  Church  has  thus  completely  changed  its  character  from  that 
of  a  voluntary  fellowship  of  people  united  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
their  Lord,  whose  memory  they  cherish  and  remember  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  to  its  complete  antithesis  —  that  of 
a  compulsory  monarchy  held  together  by  an  institutional  structure 
undergirded  by  the  power  of  the  state.  This  union  of  Church  and 
state  remained  the  means  of  keeping  the  Church  as  one  for  more  than 
one  thousand  years.  It  was  a  system  that  saw  the  church  and  state 
vie  with  one  another  for  supreme  power  with  sometimes  the  Pope  the 
stronger  and  ruling  both  the  secular  and  sacred  side  of  life,  even 
to  the  selection  and  installation  of  the  Emperors,  and  sometimes 
the  Emperor  was  the  stronger  and  at  such  times  it  was  he  who  deposed 
popes  and  made  his  own  selection  of  successors.  This  system  con¬ 
tinued  in  effect  until  the  days  of  the  Protestant  lieformation. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  PROTESTANT  IlSFQiRiATIQH 


It  is  to  that  event  in  history,  the  Protestant  Re fo relation, 

that  we  shall  now  turn.  The  Church  did  not  corns  to  this  event  in 

complete  union.  We  made  brief  mention  earlier  to  the  rift  between 

the  Church  of  the  East  and  the  Church  of  the  West.  This  rift  was 

faintly  visible  in  the  fourth  century,  it  had  become  an  unbridg- 

able  chasm  by  the  eleventh  century.  To  quote  Latourette: 

"Probably  it  was  to  be  ejected  tha  t  the  Eastern  and 
Western  wings  of  the  Catholic  Church  would  drift  farther 
apart.  Here  was  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
his  to  ry  of  Christianity  in  the  four  certuries  between 
950  and  1350."  (l) 

The  Churches  of  the  East  and  West  had  a  unity  of  dogma  and  structure 
they  had  some  identification  in  method  of  unity,  each  enforcing 
membership  by  compulsory  methods  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil. 

They  sometimes  acted  quite  independently  of  one  another:  on 
other  occasions  they  collaborated  efficiently,  for  instance  when 
the  Albigenses  in  Southern  France  were  exterminated  in  a  crusade 
blessed  by  the  church  and  carried  out  by  French  troops,  and  again 
when  John  Huss  was  burned  at  the  stake  at  the  Council  of  Constance 
by  order  of  Emperor  Sigismund  at  the  request  of  the  Council.  Let 
us  quote  history: 

"The  Council  of  Pisa  is  not  officially  regarded  as  having 
been  representative  of  the  entire  Church.  A  much  larger 
council  was  held  at  Constance  from  1414  to  1418.  Unlike 
that  of  Pisa,  it  is  counted  as  ecumenical  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  is  reckoned  as  the  sixteenth  in  the 
series.  ....  The  Council  of  Constance  was  called  by  the 
newly  elected  German  King  and  King  of  the  Romans,  Sigismund, 
who  was  later  to  be  crowned  Holy  Roman  Emperor.  (2) 


(1)  A  History  of  Christianity,  Dr.  K.  S.  Latourette,  p  571 

(2)  A  History  of  Christianity,  Dr.  K.  S.  latourette,  p  629 
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There  was  one  action  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  the 
condemnation  and  burning  of  John  Hus,  ...  (l) 

Both  the  Bast  and  'West  maintain  to  this  day  that  they  are  the  true 

Church.  At  Evanston  in  1954  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  present  in 

an  official  capacity,  but  one  of  the  interesting  sights  to  those 

who  were  privileged  to  be  present  was  the  representation  of  the 

Eastern  Church  dressed  in  their  long  black  frocks,  with  full  beards, 

gently  asserting  that  ”of  course  we  are  the  true  Church”. 

The  condition  of  maintaining  a  unity  that  is  based  on  compulsion 

depends  upon  simultaneous  existence  of  an  all-inclusive  political 

power  willing  and  able  to  implement  the  edicts  of  the  Church.  Pope 

Boniface  VIII  stated  the  matter  clearly  in  his  bull  Unam  Sanctum 

in  the  year  1302: 

”We  learn  from  the  words  of  the  Gospel  that  in  this  Church 
and  in  her  power  are  two  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal.  He  who  denies  that  the  temporal  sword  is  in  the 
power  of  Peter,  misunderstands  the  words  of  the  Lord,  ^Put 
up  thy  sword  into  the  sheath.’  Both  are  in  the  power  of  the 
Church,  the  spiritual  sword  and  the  material.  But  the  latter 
is  to  be  used  for  the  Church,  the  former  by  her;  the  former 
by  the  priest,  the  latter  by  kings  and  captains  but  at  the 
will  and  by  the  permission  of  the  priest.”  (2) 

The  ’’Kings  and  Captains”  never  accepted  wholly  or  unanimously 
this  simple  definition  or  the  relation  of  the  temporal  to  the 
priestly  powers  as  one  of  complete  subordination!  and  it  is  likely 
that  had  the  Popes  not  managed  to  declare  themselves  to  be  infal¬ 
lible  even  the  real  members  of  their  church  would  not  have  believed 
it.  And  yet  it  is  a  fairly  accurate  description  of  the  circumstances 
between  church  and  state  that  existed  especially  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  century. 

The  Protestant  Movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  came  at  a 

time  when  this  condition  was  not  longer  fulfilled.  The  Roman 

XT)  A  History  of  Christianity,  Dr.  k7  S,  Latourette,  p  631 

(2)  The  Quest  and  Character  of  a  United  Church,  Garrison,  p  121,  2 
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Empire  long  in  decline  was  now  breaking  up.  Some  of  its  larger 
constituent  elements  such  as  France,  England  and  Spain  had  already 
become  independent.  Some  a£  the  smaller  ones  such  as  the  principal¬ 
ities  of  Germany  had  gained  a  large  measure  of  independence  and 
autonomy  and  could  no  longer  be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  orders 
from  Rome.  For  the  Church  to  maintain  its  unity  by  compulsion  it 
was  now  necessary  to  make  its  arrangements  not  with  one  central 
power,  but  with  several  scattered  and  not  altogether  sympathetic 
powers.  In  fact,  as  it  turned  out,  many  of  these  independent 
political  powers  sided  not  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  with  the 
reformers  of  the  Church  within  their  own  land.  These  sympathetic 
powers  also  provided  the  range  and  degree  of  safety  within  which 
the  Reform  movement  was  able  to  grew  and  develop. 

Let  us  quote  once  again  from  the  history  of  Latourette: 

"Not  far  from  1500  Christianity  found  itself  in  a  new  and 
rapidly  changing  world. ....  (l) 

One  group  of  developments  came  in  connection  with  the  emergence 

of  nationalism . nation  states  were  beginning  to  threaten 

the  partial  unity  which  had  been  achieved  in  Western  Europe 
under  the  Papacy  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  In  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  nationalism  and  nation 
states,  the  latter  under  absolute  monarch s,  became  the  pre¬ 
vailing  pattern  in  the  European  political  scene  and  affected 
other  facets,  including  the  religious,  of  the  life  of  the 
area.  National  consciousness  and  particularism  were  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  rise  cf  literatures  in  the  vernacular  and  the 
decline  in  the  use  of  Latin  as  the  language  common  to  the 
educated."  (2) 

Nationalism  provided  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  reformation  was 
able  to  take  place.  In  the  sixteenth  century  outstanding  among 
the  nation  states  were  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden 
and  Russia.  In  many  of  these  states  with  the  growing  national 


(T)  A  History  of  Christianity,  Latourette,  p  689 

(2)  A  History  of  Christianity,  Latourette,  p  690 
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feeling  there  grew  also  a  resistance  that  would  make  them  no 
longer  yield  willingly  to  the  edicts  of  either  the  Pope  or  the 
Emperor  of  Rome*  In  Germany,  although  it  was  divided  into  prin¬ 
cipalities,  there  was  also  a  growing  nationalism  and  within  the 
principalities  there  was  a  growing  desire  for  political  freedom 
from  the  domination  of  Rome*  While  the  political  scene  provided 
the  atmosphere  and  the  degree  of  safety  necessary  for  the  re¬ 
formation  to  occur,  the  reformation  itself  was  an  egression  of 
what  had  beei  harbored  in  the  hearts  of  men  for  some  time,  for 
example,  John  Hus,  but  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  subjection  due 
to  the  state-church  relationship  that  had  been  so  potent  a  factor 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  unity  by  compulsion.  Let  us 
once  again  quote  the  writings  of  Dr.  Latourette  to  note  how 
history  verifies  this  statements 

nHus  was  popular  with  the  masses  and  many  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  Queen  made  him  her  confessor  and  she  and  her  ladies  came 
to  his  preaching.  Reform  sentiments  were  embodied  in  pop¬ 
ular  songs .  Hus  and  the  writings  of  Wyclif  had  by  now 

attracted  an  attention  which  was  not  confined  to  Bohemia  and 
England.  They  had  become  of  European  moment,  (l) 

. ....  Hus  declared  •  •••  that  he  was  prepared  to  submit 
to  its  judgment  (the  Council  of  Constance),  but  only  if  by 
doing  so  he  did  not  offend  God  and  his  conscience.  Here,  it 
may  be  added,  he  took  a  position  which  was  closely  akin  to 
that  maintained  by  Luther  a  little  over  a  century  later  and 
which  was  the  essence  of  Protestantism.’1  (2) 

The  movement  and  life  of  John  Hus  were  confronted  by  the  state- 

church  alliance  and  its  unity  by  compulsion.  Sigismund,  the 

German  King  and  King  of  the  Romans,  guaranteed  the  safe  conduct 

of  Hus  to  attend  the  Council  of  Constance.  Hus  was  arrested  on 

arrival  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Council  turned  over  bySigis- 


XD  A  History  of  Christianity,  Dr.  K.  S.  Latourette,  p  66?,  8 

(2)  A  Histoiy  of  Christianity,  Dr.  K.  S.  Latourette,  p  668,  9 
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murid  to  be  burned  at  the  stake*  The  movement  of  Hus  was  retarded 
by  the  force  of  its  opposition,  but  not  dealt  a  death  blow.  The 
Moravian  Church  lives  today  and  looks  back  to  its  founder  and 
inspiration  —  John  Hus. 

The  concept  of  the  Church  as  expressed  by  Martin  Luther, 

John  Calvin  and  the  Protestant  reformers  who  were  their  contempor¬ 
aries  differed  from  the  medieval  and  the  present  day  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  the  distinction  they  made  between  the  true  Church,  that 
is  what  they  termed  the  invisible  Church,  and  the  visible  Church. 
Let  us  note  from  Calvin’s  own  writings  in  his  immortal  Institutes: 

”1  have  observed  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  Church  in 
two  ways,  ....  (l)  the  Church  as  it  really  is  before  God  — 
the  church  into  which  none  are  admitted  but  those  who  by  the 
gift  of  adoption  are  sons  of  God,  and  by  the  sanctification 
of  the  spirit  true  members  of  Christ..,,  and  (2)  the  whole, 
body  of  mankind  who  profess  to  worship  one  God  and  Christ, 
who  by  baptism  are  initiated  into  the  faith  (l) 

This  distinction  made  it  possible  for  the  Reformers  to  break  with 
the  Church  of  Rome  with  its  power  vested  in  a  Pope,  and  still 
maintain  that  they  in  no  way  were  breaking  with  the  real  and  in¬ 
visible  Church,  Their  definition  of  the  Church  was  that  it  was 
spiritual,  and  therefore  invisible,  and  consisted  of  all  who  were 
true  believers  —  by  the  Grace  of  God  —  and  therefore  members  of 
the  Household  offeith.  Calvin  himself  believed  that  only  those 
were  members  of  the  Church  whom  God  elected  by  his  Grace  to  be 
members,  and  therefore  only  God  could  know  how  many  this  would  be, 
and  who  such  would  be.  It  was  the  further  belief  and  contention 
of  the  early  reformers  that  for  the  puipose  of  administration, 
for  edification,  and  for  discipline  it  was  necessaiy  that  there 
should  be  a  Church  visible.  This  could  be  nothing  further  than 

(T)  The  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Dr.  John  Calvin, 

II  iv  p  19,  20 
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the  ' ecclesia  mixta',  a  field  in  which  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
grew  together  until  the  master  of  the  harvest  separated  them. 
Further  the  early  reformers  proclaimed  that  the  visible  Church 
must  exist  in  territorial  units.  The  nurture  and  administration 
of  these  units  was  the  joint  responsibility  of  its  Church  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  civil  magistrates  of  the  area. 

Martin  Luther,  Calvin  and  the  other  early  reformers  maintained 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  departed  from  the  true  and  invisible 
Church.  They  stated  their  own  intention  as  a  desire,  not  to 
institute  something  new,  but  rather  to  return  to  the  revealed 
form  of  the  Church  as  it  was  before  being  corrupted.  Let  us  quote 
again  from  Dr.  Latourette's  history  to  support  both  of  these  state¬ 
ments  : 

"The  Institutes  did  not  owe  their  prominence  to  the  orig¬ 
inality  of  the  ideas  which  they  contained,  for  Calvin  was 
intent  upon  damonst rating  that  the  Christianity  which  he 
set  forth  was  not  novel,  tut  was  simply  what  had  been 
taught  in  the  Church  before  what  he  regarded  as  the  changes  — 
to  his  mind  the  innovating  corruptions  —  made  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church",  (l) 

This  large  and  spiritual  view  of  the  Church  as  a  great  in¬ 
visible  body  that  engulfs  the  whole  family  of  Christendom  was 
held  high  in  all  the  Reformation  confessions  and  in  the  writings 
of  all  the  great  reformers.  In  spite  of  this  the  Churches  that 
grew  up  out  of  the  reformation  soon  began  to  harden  themselves 
into  separate  national  churches.  The  place  that  the  in -visible 
church  occupied  in  the  minds  of  the  Reformers,  and  also  the 
tensions  between  it  and  the  actual  developments,  are  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  book  entitled,  "A  History  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement"; 


(1)  A  Histoiy  of  Christianity,  Dr.  K.  S.  Latourette,  p  752 
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“Not  only  through  their  appropriation  of  the  ancient  ecumen¬ 
ical  Greeds,  but  also  in  the  assertion  of  universal  collective 
authority  under  Christ's  Headship,  the  Reformers  affirmed 
an  ecumenical  Church.  The  One  Holy  Catholic  Church  consists 
of  all  the  faithful  in  all  the  world  and  through  all  time,  and 
is  ruled  without  a  human  monarch  through  representative 
assemblies  under  the  Word  of  God.  Their  doctrine  always 
stressed  the  concept  of  the  invisible  or  spiritual  Church, 
but  related  with  this  is  a  more  or  less  visible  Church  which 
is  also  Catholic.  The  conception  of  church  reform  was  largely 
that  of  bringing  qualities  of  the  invisible  Church  to  visible 
expression. 

The  one  true  Catholic  or  universal  Church,  as  they  understood 
it,  was  not  in  their  time  to  attain  to  convincing  visibility. 

The  leaders  themselves  came  to  sharp  disagreement,  especially 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  Even  where  theology  offered 
no  barrier,  national  and  linguistic  boundaries  limited  fellow¬ 
ship.  The  conciliar  or  synodical  organization  of  Lutheranism 
was  seriously  impaired  through  the  control  exercised  by  the 
territorial  governments.  The  Reformed  churches  from  the  first 
adopted  conciliar  polities.  Although  they  enjoyed  much  reci¬ 
procity,  as  organizations  they  were  autonomous  and  never 
achieved  international  integration.  let  through  the  dark  age 
of  its  progressive  fissiparation  Protestantism  continued  to 
crave  an  existential  ecumenicity . "  (l) 

The  name  most  closely  associated  with  the  Protestant  Reform¬ 
ation  is  Martin  Luther.  His  concept  of  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  Church  grew  out  of  his  discovery  of  the  text  first  in  the 
Letter  to  the  Romans,  later  the  same  substance  was  found  in  the 
Letter  to  the  Galatians.  Let  us  read  this  in  the  words  of  Latourette 

"Although  light  began  to  dawn  by  slow  degrees  as  the 
prelude  to  dawn,  Luther  later  looked  back  to  a  particular 
occasion  when,  like  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  sun,  it 
broke  upon  him.  He  had  been  lecturing  on  the  Psalms  in  the 
summer  of  1513*  In  the  Autumn  of  1515  he  lectured  on  Paul's 
Letter  to  the  Romans.  In  1516-17  his  hmbject  was  the 
Letter  to  the  Galatians.  Somewhere  aloqg  the  way  ^  at  what 
precise  hour  we  cannot  tell,  the  phrase  in  the  Letter  to  the 
Romans  (is  17)  "the  just  shall  live  by  faith",  brought  him 
the  illumination  by  which  he  was  thereafter  to  live.  'Justi¬ 
fication  by.  Faith'  became  throu^i  him,  a  distinctive  principle 
of  Protestantism."  (2) 

To  Luther  this  faith  had  to  be  both  personal  and  individual.  It 

(1)  A  History  of  the  Ecumenical  iiovement,  1517-1946,  edited  by  Ruth 

House  and  Stephen  Charles  Neill,  The  Westminster  Press,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1954. 

(2)  A  History  of  Christianity,  K.  S.  Latourette,  p  706 
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followed  then,  that  for  Luther,  the  Church  would  consist  of  those 

who  united  with  the  fellowship  by  faith  in  the  Lord  of  the  Church, 

Jesus  Christ  —  those  who  believed  in  him  personally,  individually 

and  freely.  This  inference  was  immediately  drawn,  clearly  stated, 

and  has  never  been  repudiated.  In  his  own  writings  Luther  states: 

"Christ  desires  to  have  a  voluntary  band  of  followers  un¬ 
coerced,  neither  driven  by  law,  nor  by  the  sword."  (l) 

In  his  German  Mass  and  Order  of  Worship  (1526)  he  repeats  in  sub¬ 
stance  the  same  description  of  the  Church  consisting  of  those  who 
had  voluntarily  accepted  the  gospel  by  faith. 

But  the  Lutheran  Church  failed  to  exemplify  that  high  ideal 
and  like  the  other  Churches  of  the  early  reformation  became  nation¬ 
al  and  territorial  and  saw  themselves  as  engulfing  the  total  popu¬ 
lation.  Latourette  points  this  out  in  these  brief  words; 

"Partly  under  the  influence  of  Luther,  Landeskirchen,  or 

teriitorial  churches  arose .  As  Protestantism  spread, 

whether  of  the  Lutheran  or  some  other  form,  each  state  whe re 
it  became  dominant  gave  preference  to  one  or  more  kinds  of 
it,  putting  the  others  under  disabilities  or  suppressing 
them."  (2) 

?tfhatever  the  Church  of  the  reformation  was  in  practice,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  defined  to  be  by  nature  what  was  stated  to  be  the 
nature  of  the  church  in  chapter  two  of  this  thesis  —  the  congreg¬ 
ation  of  the  faithful,  the  assembly  of  the  believers;  it  is  still 
defined  as  existing  because  it  has  a  Lord;  it  is  made  up  only  of 
those  who  enter  of  their  own  free  will;  in  both  practice  and  theory 
it  continued  to  remember  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  what  he  had  done, 
and  to  be  for  man  the  rememberer  of  Christ  through  the  sacraments 
and  the  preaching  of  the  word. 

(T)  Concerning  Secular  Authority ~Uarbxn  Luther,  1523 >  as  reported 
by  Dr.  Garrison  in  "The  Quest  and  Character  of  a  United  Church", 
p  126 

A  History  of  Christianity,  Latourette 
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The  Reformation  soon  spread.  Lutheranism  entered  the  Scand¬ 
inavian  countries  early  and  successfully.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  reformation  spread  to  England  and  shortly  after  that  to  Scot¬ 
land.  With  this  spread  of  the  reformation  began  great  discussions 
on  theology  and  on  the  nature  of  the  Church. 

In  closing  this  chapter,  I  should  like  to  state  two  of  the 
outcomes  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  that  persist  to  our  day. 

(l)  First,  in  Great  Britain  one  outcome  that  followed  the  re¬ 
formation  was  the  beginning  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
The  Anglican  Church  in  Great  Britain  did  not  participate  in  this 
aspect  of  the  reformation,  it  did  not  separate  from  the  state,  nor 
has  it  done  so  to  this  day.  (2)  Another  effect  of  the  Reformation 
that  is  most  relevant  to  our  thesis  is  thisi  from  the  reformation 
there  arose  the  denominations,  the  divisions,  the  sects  that  remain 
today  and  that  many  sensit.ive  and  earnest  Christians  sincerely 
believe  are  an  offence  against  God.  Denominations  came  into 
prominence  in  the  Reformation  in  Great  Britain,  but  found  their 
fullest  expression  in  the  development  of  the  Nation  and  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  As  we  are  not  dealing  primarily 
with  history  we  shall  not  trace  the  rise  of  these  denominations, 
but  we  shall  turn  instead  to  the  present  day  scene  and  look  first 
at  how  the  several  churches  of  our  day  see  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

HOW  THE  CHURCHES  OF  TODAY  SEE  THEMSELVES 

Someone  once  said  that  heaven  must  be  rather  like  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  on  a  Sunday  morning  —  everyone  worshipping 
God  in  his  own  way.  Regardless  of  what  else  one  may  wish  to  say 
about  this  statement  it  points  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  belief 
existent  today  that  the  prime  difference  between  Christian  bodies 
is  the  manner  in  which  thqy  worship.  It  is  true  that  on  any  Sunday 
the  Orthodox  church  will  sing  its  liturgy,  the  Latins  will  chant 
their  Mass,  various  and  varying  bodies  of  Protestants  will  sing 
their  hymns,  the  Anglicans  will  partly  sing  and  partly  chant  their 
words  of  worship.  It  is  true  too,  that  in  one  sense  it  will  be 
one  Church  that  is  worshipping  one  God  and  remembering  one  Saviour, 
and  that  we  are  divided  from  one  another  by  the  manner  in  which 
we  seek  to  set  forth  our  praise.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  in 
our  separate  places  and  modes  of  worship  we  are  not  in  communion 
with  one  another;  and  it  is  not  so  much  that  the  methods  of  our 
rites  differ  as  it  is  that  we  are  separated  by  doctrine,  we  are 
separated  by  the  beliefs  that  we  hold  regarding  ourselves,  that  is, 
our  Church.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  attempt  to  examine  these 
beliefs  that  each  group  of  Christians  hold  regarding  their  Church; 
we  shall  attempt  to  view  each  church  as  it  sees  itself.  We  shall 
attempt  one  more  thing;  from  the  view  that  each  church  holds  of 
itself  we  shall  attempt  to  examine  the  possibility  of  a  United 
Christendom,  such  as  the  World  Council  of  Churches  seek. 

The  order  that  we  shall  view  the  churches  in  is  of  no  particular 
significance.  Before  we  look  at  any  church  let  us  note  this  statement 
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by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches: 

" A  serious  prevailing  danger  in  Faith  and  Order  in  the 
Ecumenical  movement  is  that  participants  are  too  easily 
satisfied  vdth  “comparative  ecclesiology".  It  is  necessary, 
of  course,  for  Churches  to  explain  themselves  to  one  another 
and  seek  mutual  understanding.  This  is  never  an  easy  thing, 
and  the  comparative  work  done  by  the  Faith  and  Order  move¬ 
ment  in  the  past  has  been  most  valuable."  (l) 

We  shall  draw  on  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  along 

with  other  sources  in  our  search  to  know  how  the  various  churches 

understand  themselves. 

We  shall  turn  first  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  and  churches  in  the 

Orthodox  tradition.  Their  position  is  set  out  clearly  by  the  Faith 

and  Order  commission  as  follows: 

"Despite  membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Church  of  Greece  and  other  Orthodox  churches  stand  firm 
in  the  conviction  expressed  by  a  leading  theologian  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1 ...  there  can  be  only  One  Church  and  the  Orthodox  Catholic 
Church  has  the  conscientious  conviction  that  she  is  that 
Church,  as  prolonging  the  one  Apostolic  Church  and  preserv¬ 
ing  unchanged  and  without  alteration  her  teaching  and  trad¬ 
ition.  While  believing  these  things,  she  does  not  hesitate 
to  come  into  contact  and  communication  with  the  other  Christian 
Churches  and  to  form  close  relations  with  them  and  even  to 
have  negotiations  inspired  by  love  of  unity,  participating  in 
what  is  termed  the  Oecumenical  Movement  of  the  Churches, 
without  meaning  thereby  that  she  denies  the  dogma  of  the 
One  true  Church  or  that  she  renounces  herself,  her  nature,  and 
her  historical  position,  by  giving  up  her  claim  to  be  the  one 
true  and  visible  Church  of  Christ  on  earth ...  ..The  Orthodox 
Catholic  Church  as  we  have  said,  believes  whole-heartedly 
that  die  is  not  one  of  the  many  historic  Christian  Churches 
and  Confessions  but  is  herself  "the"  Church  herself,  that  is, 
the  "one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church,"  of  the  holy 
syjibol  of  the  faith,  the  one  and  only  true  and  securely  saving 
infallible  and  orthodox  Church  (Orthodox  without  marks  of 
quotation)  the  Church,  that  holds  the  Christian  truth  in  all 
fullness  and  purity  and  which  truly,  canonically  and  un¬ 
interruptedly,  prolongs  in  a  direct  line  the  primitive  Church 
founded  according  to  the  will  of  the  Triune  God  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  expanded  and  organized  by  the  Apostles.1 

(l)  The  Christian  Hope  and  the  Task  of  the  Church,  edited  by 
Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  p  21 
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It  cannot  be  questioned  that  such  rigorous  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  Orthodox  belief  are  offered  "with  a  deep  measure  of 
Christian  love.  But  love  rejoices  in  the  truth  and  the 
right  (l  Cor.  13 '*  6)  and  the  Orthodox  Church  is  convinced 
that  the  truth  and  the  right  are  entrusted  to  and  pre¬ 
served  by  her.”  (l) 

For  another  view  of  this  church  let  us  turn  to  a  different  source 
and  a  different  authority: 

"Externally,  the  Eastern  Orth odox  Church  consists  of  a  loose 
confederacy  of  national  churches,  in  communion  with  each 
other,  united  in  maintaining,  against  the  lesser  Eastern 
churches,  the  Christology  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedony  against 
Rome,  a  different  conception  of  the  Church,  and  an  uninter¬ 
polated  Creed.  They  are  also  united,  incidentally,  in  their 
use  of  the  Constantinopolitan  liturgy  and  their  cultural 
allegiance  to  that  city.  So  much  meets  the  eye  at  once. 

So  also  do  the  mutual  suspicions  and  jealousies  which  div¬ 
ide  the  Orthodox  peoples  from  each  other;  the  delay  of  common 
action  for  a  Pan-Orthodox  Synod  which  is  apt  to  seem  ever 
more  remote;  and,  very  commonly,  an  "inferiority  complex" 
in  the  face  of  Western  Culture.  (2) 

The  Orthodox  churches  of  the  East,  then  remain  divided  in 

many  ways.  let  they  come  together  at  the  Easter  season  in  Jerusalem 

to  celebrate  this  higfr  season  of  Christianity  in  a  most  wonderful 

way.  In  the  Holy  City,  these  nations  of  the  East  are  gathered  into 

one  flock.  So  impressive  is  the  celebration  that  some  have  said 

"Orthodoxy  is  pre-eminently,  the  faith  of  Easter."  Let  us  see 

this  celebration  through  the  writings  of  D.  J.  Chitty: 

"No  truer  picture  of  Eastern  Church  life  can  be  obtained 
than  in  that  miraculous  service  wherewith  the  Easter  feast 
is  yearly  celebrated  in  the  Holy  City.  The  nations  are 
gathered  together.  The  common  people  of  the  Church,  with 
the  stark  realism  of  their  insistent  belief  in  a  physical 
miracle,  are  in  possession.  The  ululations  of  the  Copts, 
and  the  presence  of  the  Armenians’  Patriarch  with  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  in  the  Sepulchre,  imply  some  kind  of  recogaition  by  the 
separated  churches  of  the  East  of  a  central  Treasure  here 
which  the  Orthodox  hold  on  behalf  of  all  the  world.  At 
last  the  Patriarch  in  the  humility  of  his  alb  brings  forth 
the  fire  from  the  tomb.  Then,  as  the  people  unharmed  bathe 

XT)  The  Christian  Hope  ana  the  Task  of  the  Church7~edited  by  Henry 
P.  Van  Dusen,  p  21,  22 

(2)  Union  of  Christendom,  Kenneth  Mackenzie  (editor).  New  lork, 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  p  245 
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their  faces  in  it,  and  the  torches  are  borne  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd  to  carry  the  Light  of  Easter  abroad  into 
the  world,  we  begin  to  understand  how  death  is  swallowed  up 
in  victory,  and  why  not  Calvary,  but  the  Sepulchre,  the  Fount 
of  insurrection,  is  the  heart  of  the  central  shrine  of  Christ¬ 
endom.  Orthodoxy  is,  pre-eminently,  the  faith  of  Easter.”  (l) 

The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  as  far  as  Church  order  is  con¬ 
cerned  considers  itself  to  be  apostolic  and  episcopal.  It  con¬ 
siders  that  home  fell  away  from  the  Church  and  in  so  doing  there 
fell  from  Rome  all  that  was  legitimate  in  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
into  the  hands  of  the  Oecumenical  Patriarch,  where  it  must  remain 
until  Rome  returns  to  the  Church. 

We  have  noted  that  representatives  of  the  Orthodox  churches 
participate  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Let  us  then  briefly 
note  the  possibility  of  a  United  Christendom  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Orthodox  Chureh.  It  is  said  that  the  Christians  of  the 


Orthodox  church  pray  regularly  for  the  union  of  believing  Christians. 
Their  prayer  is  not  for  the  union  of  all  Churches,  but  for  the 
union  of  all  Christians.  The  Church  itself  allows  a  great  deal  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  belief  for  its  members,  binding  them  to¬ 
gether  through  faith  and  through  the  life  of  the  Church,  But  the 
Orthodox  Church  has  not  given  a  definite  statement  to  ways  and 
methods  of  reunion.  The  Orthodox  Church  has  in  common  with  all 
Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  the  belief  that  God  was  incarnate 
in  Christ  and  that  His  victory  has  already  taken  place.  It 
holds  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Christendom  a  faith  in  the  ancient 
church  as  taught  by  the  Fathers,  a  faith  in  the  full  and  integral 
doctrines  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  and  in  the  core  of  apostolic 
preaching  —  f,if  Christ  be  not  risen  then  is  our  preaching  in  vain 
and  your  faith  is  also  vain  ....  But  new  i-s  Christ  risen  from  the 


(lj  Union  of  Christendom,  p  246 
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dead,  and  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept". 

The  chief  difficulty,  the  chief  difference  lies  in  the  field 

of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Church.  Let  us  quote  an  Orthodox 

authority,  Nicholas  Arseniev,  who  writes  on  this  subject  in  the  book, 

"Union  of  Christendom",  edited  by  Kenneth  Mackenzie: 

"The  nystical  reality  of  the  Church  can  be  obscured  by  lack 
of  efficiency  and  genuineness  in  its  members;  as  also  by 
doctrines  which  hinder  or  encumber  the  normal  development 
of  her  mystical  life. 

The  Orthodox  Church  considers  the  Papal  claim  to  infallibility 
ex  sese  etnon  ex  consensu  ecclesiae  as  a  denial  of  the 
reality  of  the  Church.  For  the  truth  of  God  is  vouchsafed  to 
the  whole  boc^y  of  the  Church,  to  the  faithful  united  in  love  — 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  belongs  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
working  in  the  Yihole  of  the  mystical  body,  where  every  member 
has  his  appropriate  place.,.. "  (l) 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  Orthodox  Church  covers  a 
wide  area  of  the  World  and  must  therefore  represent  more  than  a 
single  view.  It  can  be  seen  clearly,  however,  that  the  Orthodox 
people  have  much  in  common  with  the  whole  realm  of  Christendom. 

Some  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  the  Orthodox  Christians 
find  impossible  to  accept,  many  of  us  do  likevsise.  As  one  would 
expect,  there  are  difficult  obstacles  to  be  surmounted.  No  single 
line  is  adequate  by  way  of  summary,  suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
God’s  own  time  the  prayers  of  all  who  seek  a  true  unity  in  Christen¬ 
dom  will  be  answered. 


The  Church  cf  Rome 

We  shall  turn  now  to  a  view  of  hew  the  Church  of  Rome  sees 
herself.  So  far  the  Church  of  Rome  has  participated  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  solely  as  an  observer,  taking  no  active  part 
whatsoever.  We  have  not,  therefore,  any  statement  regarding  the 


(l)  Union  of  Christendom,  edited  by  K.  Mackenzie ,  p  335 
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Church  of  Rome  from  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  As  we  are 
primarily  concerned  with  how  the  Church  of  Rome  sees  herself  we 
are  not  without  ample  statement. 

The  Church  of  Rome  sees  itself  as  constituting  both  the  real 
Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  Cod  on  earth.  She  sees  herself  as  in  a 
direct  line  with  Christ  through  what  she  claims  to  be  the  first 
Pope,  Peter  the  disciple  and  apostle.  The  rule  of  the  Pope  in 
this  succession  is  both  absolute  and  infallible.  Let  us  quote 
Rome’s  own  authorities.  Writing  in  the  book,  Union  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  Frank  Be  Jonge  speaks  for  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  says  in 
part: 


”....  the  Roman  scheme.  What  that  scheme  is  we  must  under¬ 
stand.  At  the  head  of  it,  in  the  Chair  of  Peter,  sits  the 
infallible,  autocratic  viceregent  of  Christ,  the  Bishop 

of  Rome,  the  Pope .  The  Pope  is  a  king,  as  well  as  a 

religious  ruler,  and  from  the  diplomatic  point  of  view  he 
is  as  much  a  sovereign  as  the  King  of  England.”  (l) 

Two  more  passages  from  this  writer  In  the  same  book  are 

revealing  regarding  the  character  of  the  Church  of  Rome: 

"Roman  belief  in  the  composition  of  the  Church  still  awaits 
definition.  Eleven  of  twelve  important  canons  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  were  left  undefined  when  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  in  1870  caused  the  suspension  of  the  Vatican 
Council j  only  the  canon  eleventh  in  order  and  importance, 
that  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  was  formally  defined 
and  promulgated.  But  theory  about  the  Church  is  not  want¬ 
ing;  and,  at  the  moment,  within  the  Roman  Communion  itself, 
views,  expressed  often  with  the  utmost  dogmatism,  vary  and 
even  conflict."  (2) 

The  second  passage  is  part  of  the  Papal  Bull  "Unum  Sanctum"  by 
Boniface  VIII  in  the  year  1302.  This  Bull  in  part  read  as 
follows : 

"So  the  one  and  only  Church  has  one  body  and  one  head,  not 
two  heads  like  a  monster,  that  is  to  say,  Christ  and 


(1)  Union  of  Christendom,  edited  by  MacKenzie,  p  212-213 

(2)  Ibid,  p  208 
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Christ's  vicar,  Peter  . ....  Hence  we  declare,  state, 
define  and  pronounce  that  it  is  utterly  necessary  to 
salvation  (or  'spiritual  health'?)  for  every  human 
creature  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.”  (l) 

The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  the  organization  of  the  Roman 

Communion  is  at  present  arranged  according  to  the  most  obvious 

interpretation  of  that  Bull. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  what  is  at  least  a  most  difficult, 

if  not  impossible  question  to  give  answer  to;  that  is  the  question 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  view  toward  unity.  The  nature  and  policy  of 

the  Church  of  Rome  speaks  clearly;  in  fact,  the  Church  of  Rome 

itself  has  spoken  clearly.  Let  us  summarize  the  voice  of  Rome  on 

this  subject  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Garrison,  who  writes: 

"The  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the  requirements  for  a  united 
Church  is  perfectly  clear.  It  has  been  authoritatively 
stated  scores  of  times,  and  no  generous  and  fraternal  phrase 
uttered  by  fine-spirited  priests  or  laymen  (of  whom  there 
are  many)  can  alter  the  position  of  their  church  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Pope  Pius  XI  in  his  encyclical  Mortalium 
Animos  voiced  his  opposition  to  "schemes  for  the  promiscuous 
union  into  one  body  of  all  who  call  themselves  Christians”, 
and  continued:  "Federation  of  Christians  then  is  inconceivable 
in  which  each  member  retains  his  own  opinions  and  private 
judgments  in  the  matter  of  faith  ...  Unity  can  arise  only 
from  one  teaching  authority,  one  law  and  belief  and  one 
faith  of  Christians.”  (2) 

This  statement  is  consistent  both  with  the  principles  and 
character  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  with  the  history  of  that 
Church.  To  the  Church  of  Rome  unity  demands  complete  conformity 
and  that  conformity  must  be  to  the  law,  the  faith,  the  discipline 
of  the  Church,  as  defined  by  its  one  authority,  the  Pope. 

We  have  already  seen  in  our  view  of  history  how  the  Church  of 
Rome  used  every  possible  means,  including  the  power  of  the  state. 


(1)  Union  of  Christendom,  Mackenzie,  p  20S-9 

(2)  The  Quest  and  Character  of  a  United  Church,  W.  E.  Garrison,  p  205 
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to  subjugate  all  persons  to  the  central  authority.  Let  us  quote 

Dr.  Garrison  again  regarding  the  possible  methods  of  attaining 

the  kind  of  unity  the  Church  of  Rome  demands ; 

"This  statement  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  history  and 
principles  of  a  church  which,  holding  the  clear-cut  concept 
here  expressed  that  unity  requires  complete  conformity, 
applies  one  or  the  other  of  the  only  two  techniques  by  which 
that  kind  of  unity  can  be  attained  —  police  methods  when 
it  can,  or,  when  that  is  impossible,  the  declaration  that  the 
Church  consists  only  of  those  who  do  conform  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  its  centralized  authority  and  so  by  definition  can 
never  be  divided."  (l) 

Does  all  this  mean  that  the  hope  of  any  union  that  would  include 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  impossible  unless  all  Christians  accept  the 
invitation,  and  the  ultimatum,  of  the  Pope  and  return  to  the  Church 
of  Rome?  Not  necessarily.  There  are  three  rays  of  hope  —  possibly 
four.  First  of  all  it  is  very  true  today,  as  it  has  been  for  all 
time,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  desires  a  united  Christendom.  The 
Pope  desires  it;  the  Cardinals  desire  it;  the  people  desire  it.  Let 
us  see  the  expression  of  this  point  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  George 
Laird  Hunt: 

"The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  very  eager  for  community,  eager 
that  it  shall  be  a  community  which  finds  the  center  of  its 
life  in  Jesus  Christ.  Such  a  warm  and  gentle  book  as  "The 
Spirit  of  Catholicism"  by  the  German  Catholic  theologian  Karl 
Adam,  (1935) >  makes  a  Protestant  realize  how  close  all  Christ¬ 
ians  are  in  intention  and  spirit.  Our  desire  to  exalt  Christ, 
and  to  know  him  as  a  living  reality,  is  a  common  bond  that 
should  be  stronger  in  uniting  Christians  across  confessional 
lines  than  our  differences  are  in  dividing  us. "  (2) 

Here  we  see  again  most  clearly  the  fact  that  the  Church  exists 

because  it  has  a  Lord;  and  we  see  too,  most  clearly,  the  great  hope 

of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  that,  "we  are  united  in  Christ,  and 

from  this  union  nothing  shall  separate  us".  The  first  hope,  then 


Xl) The  Quest  and  Character  of  a  United  Church,  Garrison,  p  205 

(2)  Rediscovering  the  Church,  George  Laird  Hunt,  p  110 
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for  a  union  that  will  bring  all  Christians  together  and  include 
the  Church  of  home,  is  this:  there  is  a  universal  desire  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Christians  ’’that  all  may  be  one”.  This  desire  is 
strengthened,  and  hope  is  lent  to  it  in  our  common  desire  to  hold 
Christ  high. 

A  second  ray  of  hope;  a  second  reason  to  believe  that  a  union 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  impossible  is  this:  the  very  power 
that  the  Pope  wields.  It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  a  Pope  in  the  near  future  would  be  so  disposed  toward  unity 
that  he  would  use  his  authority  to  make  such  unity  a  possibility. 

In  discharging  his  duties  in  the  office  of  Pope  much  is  left  to 
the  personal  outlook  and  principles  by  which  a  man’s  life  is  gov¬ 
erned.  For  this  statement  we  have  the  authority  of  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Frank  De  Jonge,  writing  in  the  book.  Union  of  Christendom,  makes 
this  statement: 

'•The  measure  of  his  autocracy  (the  Pope’s)  is  seldom  felt 
in  these  constitutional  days;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
real  factor  in  the  situation.  Much  depends  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  outlook  and  principles;  ”  (l) 

Herein  shines  a  faint  ray  of  hope  for  some  future  date. 

The  brightest  ray  of  all  and  the  one  factor  we  can  at  no  time 

overlook  is  Cod  himself.  Paul  was  convinced  that  God  intervened 

in  human  affairs  in  sending  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world  in  nthe 

fullness  of  time".  That  is  in  the  fullness  of  God’s  time,  not 

man's.  If  God  desires  a  unity  of  all  Christian  people  —  and 

most  thinking  Christians  believe  that  he  does  —  then  it  is 

reasonable  to  assume  that  God  himself  will  be  a  vital  and  potent 

ID  Union  of  Christendom,  edited  by  MacKenzie,  p  212 
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factor  in  the  bringing  about  of  that  union.  And  of  course  it  will 
occur  in  the  fullness  of  God’s  own.  time.  And  to  be  sure,  no  one 
communion,  and  no  one  person  in  any  communion  will  be  able  to 
thwart  the  will  of  God.  Now  then,  it  must  be  added  quickly,  that 
the  fact  that  God  will  be  the  prime  mover,  the  instigator,  and  the 
main  force  in  bringing  his  churches  together  to  be  one,  and  the 
fact  that  this  will  occur  in  God’s  own  time,  does  not  give  us  who 
are  mortal,  we  who  seek  to  be  God's  servants,  the  right  to  sit 
back  and  take  our  ease.  It  does  not  give  us  the  right  to  'rest  on 
our  oars’,  leather  it  calls  upon  us  to  lend  to  God  all  our  intellect, 
all  our  energy,  all  our  love;  it  calls  upon  us  to  seek  diligently 
with  all  our  powers  to  lind  this  union,  believing  that  in  so  doing 
we  will  be  led  by  God,  and  will  be  available  to  God,  when  the  full¬ 
ness  of  his  time  comes.  The  greatest  hope  for  the  union  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  then,  is  God  Himself  —  God  who  framed  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  God  who  called  a  visible  community  into  being  in  the  first 
place,  God  who  in  the  fullness  of  time  sent  forth  his  own  son.  And 
it  is  to  God  that  all  of  us  must  look  for  our  leading,  our  direction 
and  our  time. 

We  mentioned  that  there  was  perhaps  a  fourth  ray  of  hope  for 
a  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  believe  that  such  a  ray  of 
hope  exists  and  it  lies  in  the  pattern  upon  which  we  have  fashioned 
our  lives  in  a  free  Western  world,  especially  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Canada.  The  ray  of  hope  is 
seen  in  this  fact:  the  people  of  United  States  are  Americans  first. 
That  is,  their  first  loyalty  is  to  their  country.  It  was  this 
national  spirit  in  other  lands  in  another  age  that  made  the  Protestant 
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Reformation  a  possibility  and  a  potentiality.  There  are  some 
indications  that  this  same  national  spirit  may  well  be  a  factor  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  the  Church  of  the  future.  Tteit  there  is  a 
real  and  vital  national  spirit  in  the  United  States  is  a  fact  that 
will  likely  be  readily  accepted.  That  this  spirit  is  present  in 
Canada  but  perhaps  not  quite  so  strong  due  in  part  to  Commonwealth 
ties,  may  also  be  true. 

Something  of  how  some  Arne  ricans  feel  toward  their  Church,  their 
nation  and  fellow  Americans  of  other  Churches  can  be  seen  in  the 
writings  of  a  Roman  Catholic  layman,  Mr.  Thomas  Sugrue,  who  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  in  1951  entitled  "A  Catholic  Speaks  His  Mind  on 
America's  Religious  Conflict".  In  his  book  he  states  that  it  is 
time  the  Church  of  Rome  began  to  criticize  itself.  He  tells  of 
his  great  dislike  at  being  separated  from  his  fellow  Americans  in 
so  many  ways  because  he  is  a  'catholic'  and  they  are  'protestants'. 
He  tells  of  one  instance  of  how  difficult  it  was  for  a  Catholic 
publication  to  get  Americans  to  report  for  it  for  Americans  refused 
to  be  pro  Franco  even  at  the  insistence  of  the  Pope.  But  let  us 
now  quote  directly  from  the  book  some  of  the  passages  relevant  to 
this  point  in  this  thesis; 

"The  loose  supposition  that  the  Church  can  do  no  wrong  is 
another  example  of  a  misinterpretation  prevalent  among 
certain  Catholics  who  are  otherwise  quite  normal  people."  (l) 

Continuing  in  the  same  vein  the  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  answer  which  long  ago  I  found  to  be  true  and  wanted 
then  to  announce  is  that  it  is  not  Christian  and  that  it  is 
therefore  not  Catholic.  I  am  saying  this  now,  myself, 
without  waiting  for  someone  else  to  say  it  .....  I  am 
breaking  the  taboo  of  self  criticism  because  I  fear  veiy 
much  that  if  we  American  Gath  olios  continue  to  stick  to¬ 
gether  we  shall  perish  together;  ..."  (2) 

Xll  A^oman  Catholic  Speaks  His  Mind,  by  Thomas  Sugrue,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York,  1951 >  P  9 

(2)  A  Roman  Catholic  Speaks  His  Mind,  by  Thomas  Sugrue,  p  9}  10 
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MAs  I  ponder  those  few  Catholics  of  my  acquaintance  who  will 
be  glad  that  I  have  broken  this  taboo  ....  who  regard  the 
Church  as  an  instrument  of  redemption  not  as  a  spiritual 
monopoly  through  which  Cod  is  obliged  to  work.”  (l) 

These  few  excerpts  are  from  the  forward;  the  opening  paragraph 

of  the  main  bocjy  of  the  book  begins  with  these  words  that  frame 

the  thought  pattern  for  the  whole  book: 

“As  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ,  ...  as  a 

citizen  of  the  United  States,  ...  I  have  been  since  my 
earliest  moments  of  communal  consciousness  draped  painfully 
and  with  little  grace  across  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  — 
does  my  Catholicism  interfere  with  my  Americanism,  as  some 
non-Catholics  are  inclined  to  think,  or,  as  Rome  might  put 
it,  does  my  Americanism  interfere  with  my  Catholicism? “  (2) 

Sugrue  goes  on  to  state  the  question  in  this  way:  “does  a  total¬ 
itarian  religious  system  interfere  with  a  democratic  political 
system?11  What  the  answer  is  that  he  gives  is  not  of  as  much  im¬ 
portance  at  this  point  as  is  the  fact  that  the  question  has  been 
raised,  and  that  it  has  been  raised  by  a  clear  thinking  Roman 
Catholic  layman.  The  indication  is  given  that  the  question  has 
been  raised  in  the  hearts  of  many  Americans,  both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant. 

One  thing  the  book  makes  clear  is  this:  this  Roman  Catholic 

layman  is  most  unhappy  over  the  fact  that  he  is  separated  from  his 

fellow  Americans  in  so  many  ways  over  his  religion.  He  states 

that  as  a  boy  he  was  not  permitted  to  join  the  Boy  Scouts  in  a 

Protestant  group.  He  resents  it  still.  He  wants  unity  in  worship 

and  other  aspects  of  life  with  his  fellow  Americans.  1  believe 

that  in  this  man’s  breast  lies  some  hope  for  a  future  unity  that 

will  include  all  Churches,  even  the  Church  of  Rome.  Let  us  quote 

iCD  A  Roman  Catholic  Speaks  His  Mind,  by  Thomas  Sugrue,  p  15 
(2)  A  Roman  Catholic  Speaks  His  Mind,  by  Thomas  Sugrue,  p  16 
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Sugrue 's  own  words; 

n. ..  no  man  can  be  spiritually  close  to  another  man  so  long 
as  the  two  belong  to  different  religious  sects  and  are 
faithful  to  the  tenets  of  these  sects.  ...  In  a  community 
it  is  even  difficult  to  overcome  sectarian  divisions  on  a 
social  levaL;  it  is  easier  to  remain  in  one’s  own  group  than 
to  follow  a  friend  into  his.  Yet  no  people  are  less  sectar¬ 
ian  minded  than  Americans;  they  have  just  not  found  any  other 
way  to  seek  their  relationship  with  God,  and  they  do  not  know 
how  —  or  have  not  the  courage  —  to  tell  their  religious 
leaders  that  what  they  want  and  need  is  religious  unity.”  (l) 

At  one  point  in  his  book  Thomas  Sugrue  speaks  of  religious  division 

as  ”one  of  the  few  influences  which  separate  Americans  socially,  .. 

...  It  injures  our  (American)  co-ordination  as  a  people”.  One 

gathers  that  in  this  Roman  Catholic  layman’s  mind  America  and 

her  unity  come  first,  and  one  sees  again  a  great  longing  for  a 

United  Christendom, 

Thomas  Sugrue  does  not  leave  us  entirely  without  some  sense 

of  solution.  Although  he  does  not  offer  any  specific  methods  for 

attaining  an  organic  union,  he  does  say  this: 

’’That  Catholicism’s  claims  could  be  reduced  by  an  exhibition 
of  genuine  Christianity  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  or  that 
Protestantism's  claims  could  be  thinned  down  by  an  uprising 
of  honest  fervor  among  Catholics,  is  too  apparent  a  solution. ”(2) 

In  both  the  desire  for  a  united  Christendom  on  the  part  of  some 

American  Catholic  laymen,  and  in  the  apparent  American  Nationalism 

I  see  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  unity  of  ail  Christendom  toward  which 

the  World  Council  of  Churches  inches. 


The  UNIAT  Communion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Many  people  today  think  of  the  Orthodox  Catholics  as  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Christian  religions  of  the  East.  Actually  this  is  not 

so  —  there  is  a  more  Eastern  Catholic  Church  than  the  Orthodox,  it 

XT)  A  Roman  Catholic  Speaks  His  Mind,  Sugrue,  p  19 

(2)  Ibid,  p  19 
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is  the  Uniat  Communion  associated  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  This 
Uniat  Communion  holds  many  surprises  for  the  average  Western 
Chris tian,  and  it  holds  out  to  the  realm  of  Christendom  a  great 
ray  of  hope  for  future  unity.  Before  we  note  some  of  these  sur¬ 
prises  let  us  take  a  moment  to  realize  that  the  Orthodox  Catholic 
Communion  represents  not  the  Eastern  Christian  world,  but  rather 
a  bridge  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Christian  world;  and  not 
merely  a  bridge  that  is  between,  but  one  that  reaches  into  both 
the  East  and  the  West.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Uniat 
Communion. 

There  are  some  ei^at  million  Christians  belonging  to  t he  various 
Eastern  rites  that  make  up  the  Uniat  Communion.  The  greatest  number 
of  Uniats  is  to  be  found  in  Poland  and  Roumania,  where,  before  the 
advent  of  Communism,  they  made  up  approximately  eleven  per  coat  of 
the  population.  By  comparison  Protestants  make  up  about  four  per 
cent  of  Poland  and  about  five  point  three  per  cent  of  Roumania. 

The  Uniats  are  usually  called  Ruthenians.  In  Roumania  they  have 
preserved  the  Byzantine  rite  in  a  very  pure  forms  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  and  in  United  States  and  Canada  they  have  departed  a  good 
deal  from  the  original  Byzantine  rite,  certain  Western  vestments 
have  taken  the  place  of  Eastern,  the  Filioque  is  recited,  hot  water 
is  not  added  to  the  chalice,  the  liturgical  fans  have  disappeared, 
and  low  masses  are  said.  In  Syria  the  Uniats  observe  the  Chaldean 
rite.  There  are  Uniats  in  Rome,  Greece,  Africa  and  in  fact  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  In  South  India  the  Uniats  are  called  the 
’Christians  of  St.  Thomas’. 
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The  Eastern  Church,  the  Uniats,  have  been  encouraged  by  recent 
Popes;  perhaps  wooed  is  a  better  word.  For  instance,  recently  the 
Uniats  have  been  represented  in  Home  by  a  Cardinal,  the  Syrian 
Mgr.  Tappouni. 

Now  for  some  of  the  more  surprising  aspects  of  this  Communion. 
Let  us  quote  directly  from  an  authority  from  within  the  Communion. 
Sir  Stephen  Gaselee,  writing  by  invitation  about  the  Uniat  Commun¬ 
ion  in  the  book.  Union  of  Christendom,  edited  by  Bishop  MacKenzie, 
writes: 

•‘It  is  often  a  matter  of  surprise  in  the  West  (not  less  among 
Roman  Catholics  than  others)  that  there  are  in  existence  Roman 
Catholics  with  a  married  priesthood,  a  liturgy  externally  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  use 
of  leavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  the  extension  of  the 
chalice  to  the  laity,  the  privilege  of  not  repeating  the 
Filioque  clause  in  the  Nicene  Greed,  and  so  on;  and  the 
existence  of  these  rites  (often  loosely  called  '’churches51) 
may  some  day  be  of  importance  in  the  fulfillment  of  aspir¬ 
ations  towards  the  unity  of  Christendom.”  (l) 

The  writer  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  spread  of  the  Uniat  Communion 

which  has  bishops  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  He  states 

that  particularly  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  this  communion 

has  not  had  an  easy  time  and  “have  had  little  encouragement  from 

their  Latin  brethren  in  the  New  World". 

Of  the  histoiy  of  this  Communion  let  us  quote  again  briefly: 

"In  the  sixteenth  century  Gregory  XIII  instituted  a  special 
Congregation  which,  though  entitled  "for  Greek  affairs",  in 
fact  looked  after  all  the  Eastern  Uniats  then  existing.  This 
was  absorbed  into  the  general  Congregation  of  Propaganda 
(responsible  for  East  and  West  alike)  by  Clement  VIII  in 
1622;  and  there  Uniat  business  remained  (to  its  detriroent, 

I  think,  thou^i  there  were  special  Commissions  on  certain 
Uniat  activities)  until  Pius  IX  in  1862  separated  it  again, 
and  ordained  a  Congregation  "for  the  business  of  the  Oriental 
Rite."  Even  then  it  was  too  closely  connected  with  Propa- 


(l)  Union  of  Christendom,  edited  by  MacKenzie,  p  229 
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ganda,  the  prefects  of  the  two  Congregations  being  the  same, 
with  different  officials,  and  the  Oriental  Congregation  was 
given  entirely  independent  existence  by  Benedict  XV  in  1917, 
reserving  its  prefecture  to  himself. 11  (l) 

The  Uniats  then,  exist  as  a  separate  Congregation  of  the  Church 
of  ttome.  The  Act  by  Benedict  XV  in  1917  that  constituted  the  Uniat 
Congregation,  Motu  Proprio,  gave  the  Congregation  control  and 
government  over  its  own  affairs,  all  affairs  pertaining  to  persons, 
discipline,  rites  and  the  management  of  all  faculties.  Although 
this  Congregation  is  united  to  the  Church  of  Rome  through  its  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  Pope,  it  is  still  veiy  much  akin  to  many  other 
Christian  bodies  in  the  world  toda3^  in  many  other  respects,  and 
this  group  of  Christians  represents  one  more  reason  for  believing 
that  a  union  that  would  include  every  Christian  in  a  great  World 
Wide  Household  of  Faith  is  not  by  any  means  an  impossibility, 
but  is  in  fact  a  reality  that  lies  ahead  in  the  future. 

The  Separated  Eastern  Communions 
Division  in  the  Church  began  as  far  back  as  the  year  325 
following  the  first  acknowledged  ecumenical  gathering  of  the 
Church.  There  were  groups  of  Christians  in  that  day  that  could 
not  adcept  the  rulings,  or  findings,  of  such  a  council.  They 
were  not  then  called  heretics  but  the  more  courteous  word  "Dis¬ 
tinguishes".  In  the  course  of  history  some  of  these  Distinguish¬ 
es  became  separated  from  the  rest  of  Christianity  and  remain  so 
today  as  "separated  ISastem  Communions".  Let  us  quote  an  author¬ 
ity  on  these  Communions,  W.  A.  Wigram,  writing  in  Union  of  Christen¬ 
dom: 


(l)  Union  of  Christendom,  edited  by  MacKenzie,  p  241 
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"The  actual  separation  between  the  Greek  Church  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  (for  that  patriarchate  had  become  dominant  in 
all  Greek-speaking  provinces)  and  the  separated  churches  of 
the  East  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Sassanid  Persia,  was 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  Islam  had  conquered  and  over¬ 
run  those  lands.  It  dates  from  the  seventh  century,  not  from 
the  fifth.  It  was  necessary,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
Mohammedan  khalif  at  Damascus,  that  Christians  who  were 
his  "rayahs"  or  cattle  should  be  separated  in  religion  from 
those  who  were  subjects  of  the  hostile  empire  west  of  Taurus. 
(That  range,  be  it  remembered  was  the  boundary  of  the  By¬ 
zantine  or  "Roman 11  Empire  till  the  Seljuk  Turk  burst  in, 
just  about  the  time  of  the  Borman  conquest  of  England.) 

It  was  also  convenient  that  the  "rayahs"  should  be  separ¬ 
ated  among  themselves  as  much  as  migjht  be",  (l) 

These  separated  bodies  began  to  be  called  Nestorians  and 
Monophysites.  The  circumstances  that  brought  them  into  exist¬ 
ence  are  not  of  prime  importance  to  this  thesis;  two  facts  are 
of  importance,  (l)  one  is  that  they  exist  and  indicate  that  the 
division  within  Christendom  existed  long  before  the  sixteenth 
century;  (2)  and  secondly,  that  a  way  has  already  been  paved 
for  a  unified  Christendom  that  would  include  these  scattered 
Eastern  Christian  Communions.  Let  us  quote  W.  A.  Wig  ram  for  the 
evidence  of  the  second  statement; 

"The  Lambeth  Conference  of  1910  laid  down  terms  for  inter¬ 
communion  with  one  of  these  churches  —  the  Nestorian  — 
that  were  intended  to  be  applicable  to  all.  It  was  declared 
that  the  belief  of  us  of  the  West  on  the  Incarnation  was 
laid  down  in  the  "Christological  Versicles  of  the  Quin- 
cunque  Vult",  a  formula  that  is  of  authority  in  the  West, 
is  acceptable  to  the  Orthodox,  and  has  never  been  fought 
over  —  on  this  point  —  in  any  part  of  the  Church. 

The  authorities  of  the  Nestorian  Church  accepted  the  terms 
at  once,  in  1911;  but  the  Western  Church  was  slower  to  move 
than  the  Eastern,  and  had  dore  nothing  on  the  matter  when 
the  catastrophe  of  1914  made  action  on  such  matters  impos¬ 
sible.  ..  The  conferences  of  1920  and  1930  have  both 
reasserted  the  position  taken  in  1910,  so  that  now  it  cannot 
be  lightly  abandoned."  (2) 


(1)  Union  of  Christendom.,  edited  by  Mackenzie,  p  264 

(2)  Ibid,  p  269 
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So  that  we  see  again,  in  the  separated  Eastern  Communions  not 
only  a  desire  for  unity  but  a  movement  toward  unity.  Herein 
lies  again,  hope  for  the  unity  we  seek. 


The  Anglican  Communion 

The  Church  of  England,  or  the  Anglican  Communion,  sees  it¬ 
self  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Church  universal,  it  sees  itself 
as  continuing  in  the  line  of  catholic  churches  and  at  the  same 
time  as  being  a  product  of  the  reformation,  or,  as  the  Anglicans 
prefer  to  say,  "they  are  Catholic,  but  reformed".  The  Lambeth 
conference  of  Anglican  Bishops  in  1948  stated  this  position 
clearly  in  these  words: 

"We  commence  our  report  by  emphasizing  again  the  fact  that 
the  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  are  Catholic  in  the 
sense  of  the  English  Reformation.  They  are  Catholic  but 
reformed;  they  are  reformed  but  Catholic.  The  embodiment 
of  this  character  is  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  is  not 
only  an  important  source  of  Anglican  teaching,  it  is  also 
the  means  by  which  the  Anglican  tradition  has  bee),  sustained. 
The  English  reformers  were  not  trying  to  make  a  new  Church. 

It  continued  to  be  the  Church  of  England,  the  Ecclesia 
Anglicana,  as  Magna  Carta  described  it  in  1215.  For  this 
reason  the  Anglican  Communion  is  not  a  sect.  It  is  a  true 
part  of  the  Catholic  Church."  (l) 

In  declaring  that  the  Anglican  Christians  were  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  start  a  new  church  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the 
Anglicans  are  declaring  no  more  than  Luther  and  Calvin  and  others 
declared.  All  those  in  the  reform  tradition  claim  that  they  were 
simply  trying  to  get  back  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  nnglican  Communion  is  spread  throughout  much  of  the  New 
Nest  World  and  bound  together  in  two  ways :  one  is  through  the 
prayer  book;  the  other  is  through  the  organizational  structure  with 


(l)  Lambeth  Conference  1948,  Pt.  II,  p  83  —  as  reported  in  The 
Christian  Hope,  p  24 
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Bishops  and  Archbishops.  The  Anglican  Bishops  meet  eveiy  ten  years 
at  Lambeth  where  the  sessions  are  under  the  presidency  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop.  Canterbury  and  York  are  said  to  be  father  and  mother  of 
all  Anglicans. 

One  difficulty  that  presents  itself  to  any  study  of  union 
between  Anglicans  and  some  of  the  other  bodies  such  as  the  Method¬ 
ists,  is  the  fact  that  the  AngLican  church  considers  that  ministers 
in  these  groups  are  not  in  apostolic  succession  and  therefore  that 
their  ministry  is  not  valid.  The  AngLican  view  on  these  ministers 
vary.  Some  Anglicans  claim  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  has  noted  that  the  manifest  blessings  of  God 
rests  upon  these  ministers  in  their  work,  that  all  Christians  must 
acknowledge  this  and  that  Sacraments  performed  by  these  men  are 
true  Sacraments.  Some  Anglicans  claim  that  the  very  esse  of  the 
Church  is  in  its  apostolic  ministry  and  that  any  ministry  out  of 
apostolic  succession  cannot  be  a  true  ministry,  and  cannot  there¬ 
fore  perform  a  ligitimate  sacrament.  Anglicans  sometimes  speak 
not  of  union,  but  re-union.  Let  us  quote  the  Anglican  position 
as  it  is  reported  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission: 

"....  all  the  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  have 
retained  episcopal  ordination  as  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  exercise  within  themselves  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 
But  this  unity  in  practice  has  not  ruled  out  a  certain  divers¬ 
ity  of  interpretation.  Some,  holding  episcopacy  to  be  of  the 
very  esse  of  the  Church,  are  bound  by  their  convictions  to 
hold  that  non-episcopal  ministers  are  not  ministers  of  the 
Church,  and  lack  that  authoritative  commission  without  which 
there  can  be  no  guaranteed  priestly  ministrations.  Others, 
while  holding  firmly  that  episcopacy  is  the  normal  method 
for  the  transmission  of  ministerial  authority,  yet  feel  them¬ 
selves  bound,  in  view  of  the  manifest  blessings  of  God  on 
non-episcopal  ministries,  to  recoepize  those  ministries  as 
true  ministries  and  their  sacraments  as  true  sacraments. 

Yet  others  hold  shades  of  opinion  intermediate  between  these 
views."  (l) 


(l)  Christian  Hope,  p  26 
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While  everyone  interested  in  a  united  Christendom  realizes 
the  difficulties  here  to  be  met,  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  such  difficulties  will  not  prove  to  be  insurmountable. 

In  fact  the  Anglican  Church  has  already  entered  into  the  Union 
of  The  Church  of  South  India  (and  with  the  Old  Catholics). 

In  attempting  to  see  the  Anglicans  as  they  see  themselves 
it  is  interesting  to  note  this  statement  written  by  an  Anglican, 

3.  C.  Carpenter: 

MThe  true  justification  for  the  existence  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  is  not  national.  It  is  that  there  is  an  Anglican 
temper  of  mind,  and  Anglican  way  of  handling  things  theol¬ 
ogical  and  ecclesiastical."  (l) 

Such  individuality  will  not  be  totally  obscured  in  the  Church 

that  is  being  sought  through  the  Working  of  the  World  Council 

of  Churches.  The  AngLicans  themselves  realize  that  it  may  well 

be  affected  and  changed,  in  unity,  but  not  lost  altogether. 

There  is  then,  from  the  Anglican  point  of  view,  not  only  a 

desire  for  a  united  Christendom,  but  there  has  been  evidence  that 

the  Anglican  Communion  seek  such  a  union  and  find  that  there  are 

no  insurmountable  obstacles.  Let  us  add  just  one  Anglican  voice 

to  this  point  of  view,  the  voice  of  the  Rev.  William  T.  Manning, 

Bishop  of  hew  York: 

"But  the  real  question  is  not,  Is  union  humanly  possible? 
but,  Is  it  the  will  of  God?  If  union  is  God’s  will  it  is 
not  impossible.  And  we  know  that  it  is  His  will.  Unity 
is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  God  himself,  and  the  unity  of 
the  Church  is  grounded  in  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  fact  of 
Incarnation.  Unity  is  inherent  in  the  very  idea  of  the 
Church  as  the  New  Testament  scriptures  clearly  show  us.  The 
New  Testament  tells  us  that  the  Church  is  one  even  as  God 
is  one  and  the  gospel  is  one. 

Union  is  possible,  and  it  will  come,  because  it  is  God’s 
will.  If  enough  Christians  in  all  Communions  were  truly  and 
fully  converted  to  Christ,  the  way  to  Reunion  would  open."  (2) 


(1)  Union  of  Christendom,  p  300 

(2)  Ibid,  p  13,  14 
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No  full  view  of  how  the  Anglican  Communion  sees  itself,  nor 

of  the  Anglican  view  to  unity  can  be  had  without  mention  of  the  Lambeth 

Quadrilateral*  This  is  a  clear  and  concise  document  setting  forth 

an  Anglican  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  it  forms  the  basis  of  all 

Anglican  proposals  for  reunion.  Of  the  Lambeth  Quadrilateral  and 

its  origin  Dr,  Latourette  writes: 

"Anglicans  were  active  in  approaching  the  Eastern  Churches, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  Protestant  Churches  in  efforts 
to  encourage  fellowship  and  to  explore  bases  of  union.  Suc¬ 
cessive  Lambeth  Conferences  of  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  devoted  much  attention  to  that  subject.  The  Con¬ 
ference  of  1388  adopted  as  a  basis  the  proposal  made  in  1386 
by  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
and  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Lambeth  Quadrilateral."  (l) 

In  the  form  given  it  in  1388  the  Lambeth  Quadrilateral  read, 

and  again  we  quote  from  Dr.  Latourette: 

"The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  as 
containing  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  being  the 
rule  and  ultimate  standard  of  faith. 

The  Apostles’  Creed  as  the  baptismal  symbol;  and  the  Nicene 
Creed  as  the  sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  two  Sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  himself  —  Baptism  and 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord  —  ministered  with  the  unfailing  use  of 
Christ’s  words  of  institution  and  the  elements  ordained  by  Him. 

The  historic  episcopate,  locally  adapted  in  the  method  of 
its  administration  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  nations  and 
peoples  called  of  God  into  the  unity  of  His  Church."  (2) 

It  must  be  duly  noted  that  approaches  made  by  Anglicans  to 

other  communions  before  and  after  the  formulation  of  the  Lambeth 

Quadrilateral  did  not  lead  to  union.  In  fact,  conversations  with 

Rome  were  given  a  note  of  finality  when  in  1896  Pope  Leo  XIII 

declared  Anglican  orders  invalid.  It  must  also  be  noted,  however, 

that  full  intercommunion  has  been  officially  established  with  the 

continental  Old  Catholic  Church,  and  friendly  negotiations  have 

taken  place  with  the  Church  of  Finland. 

(1)  A  History  of  Christianity,  Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Latourette,  p  1340 

(2)  Ibid,  p  1341 
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Progress  can  be  noted  in  another  direction.  The  Lambeth  appeal 

of  1920  reaffirmed  the  1888  basis  for  unity,  but  the  fourth  article 

was  reworded  so  as  to  speak  of: 

"a  ministry  acknowledged  by  every  part  of  the  Church  as 
possessing  not  only  the  iiward  call  of  the  Spirit,  but  also 
the  commission  of  Christ  and  the  authority  of  the  whole  body."(l) 

When  all  has  been  said  it  appears  that  the  possibility  of 

union  has  drawn  much  closer  in  our  time.  Continued  meetings  of 

Christians  from  around  the  world  make  it  clear  how  much  we  have  in 

common.  Where  there  is  vision  we  are  inspired  and  encouraged;  and 

where  there  is  vision  we  can  expect  the  approval  and  the  aid  of  God. 


The  Lutheran  Churches 


While  it  is  known  to  be  true  that  there  are  more  than  one 

body  of  Christians  under  the  name  Lutheran  it  is  equally  true 

that  the  churches  which  are  generally  called  Lutheran,  though 

divided  primarily  along  national  lines,  have  at  the  very  least 

a  perennially  strong  rallying  point  in  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  include  this  statement  in  their 

report  preparatory  to  the  1954  meeting  in  Evanston: 

“Among  the  Churches  which  are  generally  called  Lutheran 
there  is  still  to  be  marked  a  perennially  strong  rally¬ 
ing  point,  which  is  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Article  VH. 

Few  contemporary  Lutheran  statements  on  the  nature  of  the 
Church  can  be  understood  apart  from  the  theological  im¬ 
plications  of  this  article,  which  asserts  that  the  One,  Holy 
Church  "is  the  congregation  of  believers,  where  the  Gospel 
is  purely  preached  and  the  Sacraments  rightly  administered."  (2) 

We  have  in  this  statement  support  to  group  the  Lutheran  churches 
as  generally  one  communion,  and  we  have  also  an  excellent  state¬ 
ment  as  to  how  the  Lutheran  Christians  view  their  own  Church. 

It  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  quote  further  from  this  same 

(1)  Union  of  Christendom,  MacKenzie,  p  293 

(2)  The  Christian  Hope,  p  26 
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statement: 

"In  relation  to  the  Church  Catholic,  nit  must  be  observed 
that  the  Augsburg  Confession  does  not  define  the  Churoh  as 
‘a  congregation  of  faithful  men  in  which  Lutheran  Confession 
is  taught  clean  and  pure1,  but  ’in  which  the  Gospel  is 
rightly  preached  and  the  sacraments  rightly  administered'”: 
where  this  takes  place  by  the  grace  of  God  there  is,  what¬ 
ever  her  name,  the  true  Church,  because  there  is,  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  Word  and  Sacrament,  Christ  Himself  with 
all  His  saving  and  recreating  power.  “This  means  that  the 
Augsburg  Confession  clearly  looks  back  to  Holy  Scripture 
itself  and  its  final  authority.  The  Church  is  never  form¬ 
ally  defined  as  'Lutheran'  as  if  Luther  wanted  to  bound  a 
new  Church  in  his  own  name."  (l) 

The  Lutheran  churches,  then,  place  great  emphasis  on  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel,  and  upon  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  latter 
we  would  expect  for  it  was  upon  this  discovery  'by  faith  are  ye 
saved  by  Grace'  made  by  Iwartin  Luther  while  still  a  monk,  that 
s parked  the  reformation  and  brought  the  Lutheran  communion 
eventually  ihto  being.  The  Lutheran  emphasis  on  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  is  not  quite  as  straight  forward  as  it  migfct  seem; 
the  emphasis  is  not  that  the  possession  of  doctrinal  statement 
is  decisive,  but  rather  that  in  what  is  proclaimed,  when  it  is 
pure  scripture,  Christ  Himself  comes  to  us,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  creating  faith  in  us  and  so  establishing  His  Kingdom, 

Let  us  see  this  in  the  words  of  the  Lutheran  Edmund  Schlink,  as 
reported  by  the  faith  and  Order  Commission: 

"Thus  the  Church  is  constituted  by  the  event  (Ereignis) 
of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  administering  of 
the  sacraments,  and  so  by  Christ  Himself  acting  through 
and  present  in  Gospel  and  Sacraments.  The  Church  does 
not  exist  where  men  possess  Bible,  Confession  and  Min¬ 
istry,  and  yet  keep  silent,  but  rather  where  on  the  basis 
of  Scripture,  and  in  agreement  with  our  Fathers  and  brethren, 
the  Gospel  is  preached  and  the  Sacraments  celebrated,  where 
the  voice  of  Christ  is  heard  and  Christ  offers  Himself. 


u)  The  Christian  Hope,  p  26 
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Thus  the  idea  of  the  Church  is  separated  from  a  false 
ontology  and  also  from  dissolution  into  a  succession  of 
individual  acts  without  any  continuity.  The  continuity 
of  the  Church  consists  in  the  identity  of  the  Gospel 
preached  ever  anew,  and  it  thereby  becomes  visible.  So 
long  as  this  gospel  is  essentially  identical  with  the 
apostolic  Gospel,  preaching  occupies  its  place  in  apostolic 
succession.  Since  public  preaching  ensues  upon  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  office  ....  one  can  speak  of  an  apostolic  succession  of 
office.  But  this  succession  rests  not  on  a  succession  of 
ordinations  ....  but  ra ther  on  an  identity  of  the  Gospel  and 
Sacraments  which  Jesus  instituted  and  which  He  commissioned 
the  Apostles  to  continue.  If  the  chain  of  ordination  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  from  the  ancient  Church  to  the  present  day 
remains  unbroken,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  outward  sign 
of  the  continuity  of  the  Church .  The  true  apostolic  succession 
of  office  is  neither  based  upon  the  laying  on  of  hands,  nor 
guaranteed  by  it.  The  church  throu^i  all  time  and  change 
preaches  and  believes  the  Gospel;  doing  this  it  is  apostolic 
and  will  persist  "always”  until  the  end  of  the  world  .... 

This  continuity  receives  expression  in  the  acceptance  by 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  confessions  of  the  ancient  Church, 
of  the  Church  Fathers,  as  testes  veritatis,  and  of  the 
structure  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  ancient  Church."  (l) 

While  this  is  a  rather  lengthy  quotation  it  is  an  excellent 
statement  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  seen  by  those  churches 
that  call  themselves  Lutheran.  It  is  upon  this  statement  that 
the  Lutherans  see  themselves  as  catholic  and  as  continuing  in 
the  true  and  valid  tradition  of  the  Church  that  Jesus  Christ 
established  and  wishes  to  be  perpetuated. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  a  united  Christendom 
from  the  Lutheran  point  of  view.  Linar  Molland  writing  on  behalf 
of  the  Scandinavian  Lutheran  churches  makes  this  twofold  state¬ 
ment; 


"Intercommunion  hardly  occurs,  being  refused  by  the  Free 
churches.  In  the  mission  field  the  question  of  Reunion 
must  become  acute  to  our  missionaries,  but  they  still  have 
till  now  no  other  general-  principle  of  action  than  colla¬ 
boration  with  other  Lutherans  and  recognition  of  other 
missions  and  non-encroachment  of  their  territories.  But 


(1)  The  Mature  of  the  Church,  by  K.  E.  Skydsgaard,  as  reported  by 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  The  Christian  Hope,  p  27>  8 
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the  development  of  the  ecumenical  movement  has  made  and 
will  in  future  make  the  restoration  of  the  broken  unity  of 
the  Church  felt  as  a  work  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  our 
churches  to  take  part.  Two  results  which  now  have  been 
attained  are  the  mutual  recognition  and  establishment  of 
intercommunion  between  the  Church  of  Sweden  and  the  Church 
of  England  in  1920,  and  the  agreement  between  the  Church  of 
Finland  and  the  Church  of  England  in  1936.”  (l) 

In  thinking  about  the  Scandinavian  Lutheran  Churches  we  must  note 

that  by  and  large  they  are  national  churches  and  that  they  are 

comprised  by  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  population  in  their 

own  countries. 

We  have  stressed  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  and  its  proper 

proclamation  is  a  major  emphasis  in  the  Lutheran  churches.  This 

does  not  mean  that  doctrine  does  not  play  a  large  part.  It  was 

of  a  doctrinal  character  that  the  early  reformers  made  their 

break  with  Rome,  and  doctrine  from  a  Lutheran  point  of  view  will 

play  a  major  role  in  the  bringing  together  of  all  Christians. 

One  area  of  difficulty  with  the  Lutheran  churches  lies  in 

the  doctrine  of  ’works’.  At  the  Bucharest  Conference  of  1935 

when  the  Anglican  church  and  the  Orthodox  Commission  sought  a 

basis  of  union  they  issued  a  statement  on  redemption  containing 

these  words,  "Man  partakes  of  the  redeeming  grace  by  faith  and 

good  works".  The  Lutheran  reaction  to  this  statement  can  be 

seen  in  these  words  written  by  Einar  Holland; 

"....  the  statement  on  justification  contained  in  the 
agreement  of  the  Orthodox  Commission  and  the  Anglican 
delegation  at  the  Bucharest  Conference,  1935*  is  very 
offensive  to  the  Lutheran  conscience  and  will  make  the 
work  of  reunion  of  our  Churches  more  difficult  than  it 
ought  to  be."  (2) 

Another  area  of  difficulty  is  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 

Supper.  In  this  respect  the  Lutheran  Churches  come  nearer  to  the 

(1)  Union  of  Christendom,  p  429*  430 

(2)  Ibid,  p  435 
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mind  of  the  Church  of  Rome  than  they  do  to  Protestant  minds. 

On  this  Sacrament  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Article  X  states: 

"Of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  they  teach  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  verily  present  and  given  to  them 
that  do  feed  at  the  Lord's  supper;  and  those  that  teach 
other  than  this  they  do  condemn",  (l) 

The  Lutherans  attempt  to  differentiate  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
mass  by  using  the  name  ' consubstantiation'  where  the  Church  of 
Rome  uses  '  t ran  substantiation*  . 

Molland  concludes  his  report  of  the  position  of  the  Scandin¬ 
avian  Lutherans  with  these  words: 

"...  being  in  this  situation,  they  (Lutherans)  have  spec¬ 
ial  possibilities  and  a  special  responsibility  in  the 
work  of  reunion  of  the  divided  Christendom. 

May  God  open  our  eyes,  that  we  may  see  our  duties,"  (2) 

This  indicates  a  great  possibility  of  finding  the  unity  we 

seek  as  far  as  Scandinavian  Lutherans  are  concerned.  American 

Lutherans  of  the  Evangelical  and  United  Lutheran  branches  of  the 

Communion  have  taken  part  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  have 

made  statements  concerning  the  possibility  of  union.  While  these 

statements  indicate  an  element  of  reservation  they  are  not  void 

of  hope.  For  instance,  one  statement  made  by  the  United  Lutheran 

Church  in  America  said  in  part: 

"That  as  a  necessary  step  toward  a  genuine  organic  union 
we  believe  that  the  Protestant  church  bodies  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  set  forth,  definitely  and  positively,  the  views 
of  Christian  truth  for  which  each  of  them  does  now  actually 
stand  ....  (that)  the  nature  and  exteat  of  their  agreement 
and  disagreement  may  become  apparent".  (3) 


(1)  Confessio  Augustana  Art.  X,  as  reported  in  Union  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  p  441 

(2)  Union  of  Christendom,  p  448 

(3)  Ibid,  p  456 
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Since  this  statement  was  issued  the  Faith  and  Order  group 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  been  busy  doing  just  that, 
having  every  cooperating  body  set  out  and  define  its  position. 

In  preparation  for  the  1954  meetings  in  Evanston,  the  Faith  and 
Order  committee  stated  that  it  had  detected  one  difficulty  in 
regard  to  this  procedure  —  the  various  church  groups  were  too 
content  merely  with  setting  forth  their  position,  and  not  yet 
willing  to  go  further.  By  that  I  would  conclude  that  the  Faith 
and  Order  committee  implied  that  not  adequate  evidence  of  ’give 
and  take'  had  as  yet  been  forth  coining. 

We  can  say  little  more  than  this  —  the  Lutheran  churches, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Missouri  Synod  which  to  this 
date  has  not  aligned  itself  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
have  entered  with  other  Christian  groups  into  the  desire  and  the 
quest  for  one  Church  under  the  lordship  of  our  only  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ. 


The  Presbyterian  Church 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  refer  to  this  group  of 
Christians  as  11  the  Reformed  Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian 
System11.  Of  this  group  and  how  they  see  themselves  the  Faith 


and  Order  Commission  writes: 


!,*vll  churches  of  the  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic  tradition 
now  called  Reformed,  Churches  which  declare  the  Church 
exists  where  the  Gospel  is  purely  preached  and  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  administered  according  to  the  Saviour’s  institution, 
believe  in  and  claim  to  belong  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
acknowledge  the  sinfulness  of  schism  and  a  divisive  spirit, 
and  desire  the  unity  cf  the  Church  which  is  so  plainly 
urged  in  scripture,  while  at  the  same  time  measuring  the 
gifts  of  the  reformation,  including  emphasis  upon  spiritual 
liberty  and  individualism,  and  recognizing  the  need  for 
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wide  charity  as  to  differences  in  opinion  and  practise 
within  the  Christian  community. ”  (l) 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  report  further  on  this  group  of 

Christians  and  their  view  of  themselves  as  follows: 

”(i)  On  the  Essential  Relation  of  the  Word  and  Sacrament: 
The  Gospel  is  proclaimed  and  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
communicated  in  turn  under  two  different  and  complementary 
modes  of  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments.  In  other  terms, 
that  which  is  promised  in  the  Gospel  is  not  only  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  Sacraments  but  is  at  the  same  time  presented  and 
effectively  communicated  through  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  him  who  participates  in  faith.  The  Grace  com¬ 
municated  in  the  Sacraments  is  not  linked  with  the  mater¬ 
ial  elements  of  the  Sacraments,  as  though  it  were  enclosed 
within  them;  the  hearts  of  those  who  participate  are  lifted 
up  by  Him  toward  the  glorified  Lord.”  (2) 

In  this  same  report  by  Faith  and  Order  we  have  another  statement 

taken  from  r,The  Presbyterian  World” .  It  is  dealing  with  factors 

regarded  by  the  Reformed  Churches  as  of  ’Supreme  Importance”  for 

the  Church.  To  quote  the  report: 

”...  the  supreme  authority  of  Holy  Scriptures  in  matters 
of  faith  and  practice;  emphasis  upon  the  sovereign  grace 
of  God;  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  Church  and 
the  World;  the  reality  of  the  new  man  in  Christ  born  of, 
and  empowered  by,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  relevant  to  every 
human  situation;  a  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  which  admits  to  the  Lord’s  table  communicant  members 
of  all  Christian  Churches;  a  view  of  Church  organization 
which  makes  full  provision  both  for  central  authority  and 
for  the  freedom  of  the  individual  conscience;  and  a  vision 
of  a  theocratic  order  in  history.”  (3) 

Member  Churches  in  the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  tradition  con¬ 
sider  themselves  to  be  in  the  catholic  tradition,  that  is,  an 
integral  part  of  the  Church  universal.  In  this  tradition  the 
exposition,  teaching  and  proclamation  of  the  Word  of  God  occupies 
a  place  in  central  and  prime  importance. 

(1)  The  Nature  of  the  Church,  as  reported  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  in  Hie  Christian  Hope,  p  28 

(2)  The  Christian  Hope,  p  28,  29 

(3)  Dr.  John  Wilson  Baird,  in  Union  of  Christendom,  p  463 
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What  is  the  position  of  these  churches  in  regard  to  a  united 

Christianity?  Let  us  quote  Dr.  John  Wilson  Baird  writing  on  this 

subject  in  Union  of  Christendom: 

“That  Presbyterianism  has  always  at  least  envisaged  the 
possibility  of  a  united  Christendom,  that  it  has  thought  of 
the  Church  in  terms  of  an  organic  whole,  is  surely  clear. 

What  we  have  to  look  at,  with  a  view  to  its  lessons  for  us 
today,  is  the  measure  of  unity  actually  achieved  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Twice  in  that  century  the  Presbyterian 
and  episcopal  systems  came  together  and  lived  and  acted  to¬ 
gether  with  more  or  less  success,  in  the  first  case  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  in  the  second  for  almost  thirty  years. !!(l) 

We  see  the  attitude  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  holds  to  union 
even  more  clearly  in  Canada  where  in  1925  a  union  was  consummated 
by  mutual  agreement  and  by  act  of  law  between  the  Presbyterians, 
the  Methodists  and  the  Congregationalists .  It  must  be  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  minority  group  of  Presbyterians  would  not  accept  the 
union  and  continue  to  this  day  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
a  title  they  have  been  permitted  to  retain,  ‘without  prejudice’,  by 
the  United  Church  of  Canada.  We  shall  refer  more  fully  later  in 
this  chapter  to  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 

The  Presbyterian  attitude  to  union  is  reflected  again  in  the 
fact  that  two  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  United  States  have  enter¬ 
ed  into  an  agreement  for  a  Union  that  will  be  active  this  Fall. 


The  Methodists 

The  Methodists,  like  the  Presbyterians,  claim  membership  in 
the  Church  Catholic.  Like  the  Presbyterians,  the  Methodists 
make  this  c3.aim  without  denying  the  privilege  to  other  Christians 

in  other  confessions.  This  claim  is  set  out  in  the  Deed  of  Union 
(l)  Dr.  John  Wilson  Baird,  in  Union  of  Christendom,  p  4&5 
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of  the  Methodist  Churches  in  Great  Britain  and  taken  from  there 

by  the  Faith  and  Order  commission* 

MThe  Methodist  Church  claims  and  cherishes  its  place  in 
the  Holy,  Catholic  Church  vhich  is  the  Body  of  Christ. 

It  rejoices  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Apostolic  Faith, 
and  loyally  accepts  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
historic  creeds  and  of  the  Protestant  Me  formation.  .... 

The  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  Faith,  "which  Methodism 
has  held  from  the  beginning  and  still  holds,  are  based 
upon  the  divine  reveLation  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Methodist  Church  acknowledges  this  revelation  as  the 
supreme  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The  Methodist  Church 
recognizes  two  sacraments,  namely.  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  as  of  divine  appointment  and  of  perpetual  obligation, 
of  which  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church  to  avail  themselves.”  (l) 

Thus  the  Methodists,  while  making  no  claim  to  be  the  one  true  Church, 

cherishes  a  place  along  with  all  other  churches  of  the  Reformation 

within  the  true  Church. 

The  Methodist  church  is  unique  in  one  way:  it  sprang  from 
another  Church  of  the  reformation.  The  Methodists  originated 
out  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Anglicans.  The  breach  was 
not  a  contemplated  or  deliberate  one,  but  one  that  seemed  to 
grow  until  a  group  within  the  Church  of  England  had  drifted  to 
a  point  from  which  no  visible  return  to  the  mother  Church  was 


possible.  Thus  a  new  denomination  was  bom. 


The  Methodists  did  not  remain  one  group...  Both  in  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  at  least. three  branches  of  the  Methodist  Church 
derived.  In  Great  Britain  a  union  has  already  been  effected 
among  the  three  largest  Methodist  groups  in  the  ye ar  1932.  In 
the  United  States  some  branches  of  the  Church  have  come  back  to¬ 
gether  but  separate  Methodist  Churches  still  exist. 


(l)  As  reported  by  Faith  and  Order  in  The  Christian  Hope,  p  30 
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The  Methodists  have  shown  themselves  to  be  eager  and  willing 
for  Church  union  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

In  these  instances,  although  the  progress  was  slaw  at  first  — 
it  took  from  1913  to  1932  to  effect  the  union  of  the  three  large 
groups  in  Great  Britain  —  it  was  discovered  that  the  aims  of  the 
groups  were  almost  identical  and  in  the  end  the  details  of  fin¬ 
ance  and  administration  were  not  difficult  to  smooth  out.  There 
was  no  question  regarding  the  validity  of  the  ministries  involved. 
The  Methodists  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  enter  into  Union 
across  denominational  bounds  where  some  church  polity  must  be 
sacrificed  to  effect  amalgamation,  for  the  Methodists  in  Canada 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 

Again,  we  can  see  the  attitude  of  the  Methodist  to  a  United 
Church  in  the  Church  of  South  India,  for  here  again,  we  find  the 
Methodists  are  one  of  the  uniting  churches.  Such  unions  make  the 
attitude  of  the  people  within  the  uniting  churches  more  agree¬ 
able  to  further  union,  or  less  agreeable.  It  can  be  fairly  and 
accurately  stated  that  the  unions  that  have  been  effected  have 
made  participating  Christians  more  ready  and  willing  for  further 
growing  together  of  our  divided  family.  In  this  endeavour  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Methodists  will.be  able  to  make  a 
vital  contribution.  Let  us  conclude  this  section  of  this  chapter 
by  quoting  the  British  Methodist  William  F.  Lofthouse: 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  today  far  more  unity  in 
spirit  and  aim  in  Christendom  than  at  any  previous  age  of 
the  history  of  the  Church,*  a  unity  such  as  was  never  known 
in  the  "age  of  faith".  Every  further  step  towards  the 
outer  unity  of  conformity  and  organization  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  and  supported  by  Methodism. . .  "  (l) 


(l)  William  F.  Lofthouse,  in  Union  of  Christendom,  p  502 
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Congregationalists 

The  Congregationalists  have  no  permanent  written  standards, 
no  finally  authoritative  documents*  This  might  seem  to  make  the 
task  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  know  for  certain  what  they 
stand  for.  What  they  believe  and  stand  for  can  be  seen  in  their 
history  and  in  their  Church  life.  Generally  they  uphold  and 
claim  that  scripture  is  an  adequate  guidance,  the  necessity  of 
preaching  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  proper  celebration  of  the  two 
sacraments  given  to  the  Church  by  Jesus.  John  March,  co-author 
with  D.  Baillie  of  the  book  “Intercommunion”,  states  the  Con¬ 
gregational  position  as  follows s 

“Congregationalists  have  claimed,  with  all  other  Reformed 
churchmen,  that  the  marks  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  His 
Body,  as  these  are  set  out  in  Scripture  for  our  guidance, 
are  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Word,  the  proper  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Gospel  sacraments  and  the  practice  of  Godly 
discipline.  To  be  in  communion  with  any  particular  Church 
is  not  simply  to  share  in  one  part,  or  several  parts  of 
that  life;  it  is  to  share  in  it  all,  continually  and  con¬ 
tinuously.”  (l) 

The  Congregationalism  stand  for  liberty  of  all  Christians. 
Perhaps  the  distinctive  element  within  the  Church  is  the  local 
c ongregation  which  is  autonomous.  No  one  nor  no  group  or  board 
can  establish  or  dictate  policy  to  the  local  congregation.  The 
thinking  behind  this  form  of  government  is  that  Christ,  and 
Christ  alone,  can  rule  in  the  human  heart  and  in  the  realm  of 
spiritual  affairs.  The  Congregational  position  is  set  out 
clearly  in  the  book,  “The  Nature  of  the  Church”  and  again  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  have  drawn  on  this  source  for  their 


(l)  John  March  in  Intercommunion,  as  reported  by  Faith  and  Order 
in  The  Christian  Hope,  p  31 
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understanding  of  how  the  Congregationalists  see  themselves*  Let 
us  quote  this  source: 

"(i)  While  Congregationalists  do  not  require  subscription 
to  any  man-made  creedal  statements,  they  have  never  differ¬ 
ed  from  other  Christian  communions  in  respect  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  .*•  At  the  same  time  they 
have  stood,  and  still  stand,  for  religious  liberty  under 
the  Gospel  and  in  obedience  to  the  Gospel. 

(2)  The  distinctive  element  in  the  Congregational  polity 
has  been  the  local  church,  in  which  each  member  has  a 
spiritual  responsibility.  The  purpose  of  the  Church  polity 
is  that  Christ,  and  Christ  alone,  may  rule  in  the  Church* 

We  believe  that  the  instrument  whereby  Christ  rules  in  the 
local  church  is  the  church  meeting,  at  which  all  the  coven¬ 
ant  members  of  the  church  seek  together  by  prayer  and  dis¬ 
cussion  to  discover  the  will  of  Christ  and  are  guided  into 
common  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(3)  it  is  our  fundamental  principle  that  in  all  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Church,  at  every  level,  all  authority  is  spirit¬ 
ual,  or,  as  our  fathers  put  it,  ministerial,  not  legalistic, 
coercive  and  magisterial.  'We  believe  this  to  be  the  true 
principle  of  government  and  authority  in  the  whole  Church 
catholic;  this  we  regard  as  our  essential  contribution  to 

the  universal  Church.  (l) 

This  principle  as  stated  above  is  not  meant  to  imply  an  indiv¬ 
idualism,  nor  an  isolationism;  rather  it  is  meant  to  imply  that 
there  is  a  unity  of  the  whole  church,  or  can  and  should  be, 
through  the  community  of  the  Spirit. 

The  Congregationalists  believe  in  the  Che,  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  and  while  believing  that  they  are  a  part  of  it,  do  not 
claim  to  be  identical  with  it,  nor  do  they  deprive  other  Christian 
groups  the  privilege  of  believing  they  belong  to  it.  To  the 
Congregationalists  Jesus  is  Lord,  ’’Other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  that  which  is  laid,  vtiich  is  Jesus  Christ”. 

How  do  the  Congregationalists  react  to  the  trend  toward  a 
United  Church?  They  have  answered  at  least  in  part  by  entering 


(l)  John  Marsh  in  The  Nature  of  the  Church,  as  reported  by  Faith 
and  Order  in,  ’’The  Christian  Hope”,  p  31  f  32. 
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into  the  United  Church  of  Canada.  Let  us  add  to  this  one  voice 
of  authority: 

"No  right-minded  Christian,  whatever  his  denom¬ 
inational  standpoint,  ought  to  think  lightly  of 
the  modem  movement  towards  Reunion.  It  registers 
a  healthy  discontent  with  the  meager  expression 
allowed  by  existing  conditions  to  the  common  life 
and  spirit  pervading  all  Christendom.  Free-Church- 
men  should  feel  specially  indebted  to  it  for  the  fresh 
stimulus  it  has  imparted  to  their  thoughts  regarding 
the  Church  catholic,  the  new  interest  it  has  awaken¬ 
ed  in  great  Christian  problems,  and  the  corrective 
it  has  administered  to  much  old-time  sectarian 
narrowness  in  many  quarters.”  (l) 

In  the  light  of  recent  events  in  the  United  States  we  can 
add  also  one  voice  of  experience.  During  the  last  days  of 
June,  1957*  the  Congregational  Christian  Churches  met  with  the 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  in  a  uniting  Synod.  This 
merger  is  unique  in  two  ways:  first,  it  seeks  to  merge  a 
fellowship  of  Congregational  churches  with  a  denomination  in 
the  Refomed-Fresbyterian  tradition;  second,  it  j.s  a  union  of 
churches  with  different  national  heritages.  The  Congregational 
churches,  with  the  exception  of  the  Christian  group,  have  an 
English  heritage;  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Is  German  in 
heritage. 

The  uniting  Synod  which  met  in  Cleveland  during  the  last 
days  of  June,  1957*  appointed  commissions  (l)  to  work  out  a 
constitution  for  the  United  Church,  and  (2)  to  prepare  a 
statement  of  faith. 


(l)  C.  J.  Cadoux  in  "Union  of  Christendom",  p  520-521 
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The  name  of  the  denomination  is  The  United  Church  of 
Christ.  It  is  broad  enough  to  invite  other  groups  to  join  the 
new  denomination. 

The  old  adage  that  ’actions  speak  louder  than  words’ 
would  seem  to  be  applicable  to  the  Congregationalis ts.  They 
have  indicated  their  attitude  towards  union  by  decisive 
action  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America, 

The  Baptists 

The  Baptist  churches  have,  like  the  Congregationalists, 
emphasized  the  competence  of  the  local  congregation  to  rule  in- 
all  affairs  relating  to  the  Church.  The  local  congregation 
not  only  chooses  its  own  ministers,  elects  its  own  officers,  but 
is  the  sole  source  of  discipline  where  congregation  and  members 
are  concerned.  The  congregation  even  does  the  ordaining  of  the 
ministers,  although  it  invites  other  ordained  men  to  perform 
the  ceremony  and  take  part  in  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Such 
ordination  is,  however,  carried  out  at  the  instance  of  the  local 
congregation.  When  a  young  man  has  offered  his  life  to  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Baptist  Church  it  is  not  only  the  congregation  that 
accept  him  as  a  candidate,  but  it  is  also  the  local  congregation 
that  license  him  to  preach. 

Modern,  or  present  day  Baptists  do  not  subscribe  to  creeds. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  Baptists  drew  up  a  number  of  Confessions 
but  they  are  not  considered  today  to  be  authoritative  or  in  any 
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way  binding  on  an  individual.  Christian  or  on  a  congregation . 

A  recent  declaration,  prepared  by  British  Baptists  for  the  Lund 

Conference,  has  met  with  wide  approval.  It  states: 

"Although  Baptists  have  for  so  long  held  a  position  sep¬ 
arate  from  that  of  other  communions,  they  have  always 
claimed  to  be  part  of  the  one  holy  catholic  Church  of  our 

Lord  Jesus  Chilst . The  origin  of  the  Church  is  in  the 

gospel  —  in  the  rni^ity  acts  of  God,  the  Incarnation, 

Ministry,  Death,  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  our  Lord 
and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit",  (l) 

Although  Baptists  emphasize  the  power  of  the  local  Con¬ 
gregation  and  claim  that  it  can  under  no  circumstances  be  ruled 
over,  in  many  parts  of  the  world  Baptist  churches  form  themselves 
into  Association.  For  instance  in  the  four  Western  Provinces  of 
Canada  the  territory  is  divided  into  seven  Associations.  Each 
Association  meets  once  or  twice  a  year,  elects  a  chairman  and  a 
slate  of  officers,  has  a  sub-executive  to  deal  with  matters 
common  to  the  Churches  in  the  Association  that  might  arise  between 
meetings.  The  seven  Associations  meet  annually,  elect  a  Moder¬ 
ator  for  a  one-year  term  of  office,  surround  him  with  a  full  slate 
of  officers.  One  officer  of  the  seven  Associations  is  a  General 
Secretary  who  keeps  a  permanent  office  at  one  of  the  larger  cities. 
The  executives  of  the  seven  Associations  assist  local  congregations 
in  finding  ministers;  they  give  financial  aid  to  churches  that 
cannot  finance  their  own  ministry;  they  receive  and  disburse  home 
and  foreign  mission  money  from  all  churches  within  their  bounds, 
even  suggest  allocations  from  year  to  year.  In  fact,  in  actual 
practice  there  is  very  little  difference  to  this  Baptist  govern- 

(l)  From  TThe  Nature  of  the  Church',  as  reported  by  Faith  and 
Order  in  'The  Christian  Hope',  p  33 
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ment  in  Western  Canada  and  in  other  parts  of  the  World,  and  the 
government  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada.  In  theory  the  Baptist 
claim  that  they  "associate*1  together  in  this  way  from  their  own 
free  choice,  while  they  claim  in  other  churches,  such  as  the  United 
Church  of  Canada,  there  is  an  element  of  force  in  that  our  govern¬ 
ment  is  constituted  by  doctrine  and  by  document ;  one  must  accede 
to  it.  Let  me  reiterate  —  in  practice,  both  governments  function 
in  a  surprisingly  identical  fashion,  and  behind  any  written  laws 
there  are  factors  at  work  which  make  for  identical  situations. 

For  instance,  a  church  cannot  finance  its  own  program.  It  must 
apply  in  writing  to  the  proper  home  mission  authority.  Be  it 
Baptist  or  United  Church  it  will  receive  the  financial  support 
it  needs  —  if  it  meets  the  requirement  of  need,  and  fulfills  all 
the  requirements  surrounding  the  giving  of  such  aid.  Also,  be 
the  Church  Baptist  or  United  Church,  the  funds  for  such  a  gift 
come  from  the  same  source  —  the  local  congregations  of  all  churches 
who  subscribe  to  a  central  mission  fund  knowing  that  their  gifts 
will  be  used  in  many  ways,  partly  for  overseas  work,  partly  for 
institutional  work,  partly  to  support  aid  receiving  charges  at 
home,  partly  for  administration  of  our  churches  government,  or 
business  administration. 

Baptists  are  not  dissimilar  to  other  free  or  reformed  Churches 
in  other  ways .  They  recognise  the  same  two  sacraments  that  the 
reformed  churches  believe  Jesus  gave  us  —  the  Lordhs  Supper,  and 
Baptism,  Their  general  mode  of  Baptism  is  that  it  shall  be  for 
adults  only  and  by  total  immersion.  Such  immersion  follows  a 
confession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  Church,  and 
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it  is  then  performed  "in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit".  Membership  into  a  Baptist  Church  is 
dependent  on,  and  subsequent  to.  Baptism, 

Baptists  claim  to  base  their  doctrine  of  the  Church  upon  their 
understanding  of  the  New  Testament,  Let  us  quote  the  Baptist, 
Robert  A,  Ashworth: 

•'Baptists  base  their  doctrine  of  the  Church  upon  their 
under sta rd ing  of  the  New  Testament,  which  they  affirm  to 
be  their  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The  Church 
in  New  Testament  days  was,  they  believe,  congregational 
in  polity,  and  each  congregation  was  autonomous.  If  the 
Lord,  of  the  Church  left  any  directions  to  his  followers 
as  to  organization,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
first-century  disciples,  being  nearest  to  him  in  time, 
knew  them;  so  Baptists  conclude  that  this  is  the  sort  of 
Church  Christ  willed,”  (l) 

What  shall  we  say  then  of  the  possibility  of  the  Baptists 

coming  into  a  union  of  all  Churches  51  that  all  may  be  one"?  In 

an  address  at  the  Lausanne  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  the 

Bishop  of  Gloucester  remarked:  "I  do  not  know  whether  the 

Baptist  churches  will  ever  desire  or  accept  unity".  Commenting 

on  this  statement  Robert  A.  Ashworth  said  on  behalf  of  Baptists: 

"If  by  "unity"  is  meant  mutual  sympathy  and  respect  and 
cooperation  among  Ghiistian  bodies  in  all  common  Christian 
enterprises,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  judging  by 
their  respeated  expressions,  that  Baptist  churches  through¬ 
out  the  world  earnestly  desire  it.  If  by  "unity"  is  meant, 
however,  organic  church  union,  involving  an  hierarchical 
form  of  church  government  regarded  as  a  divine  appointment, 
and  common  credal  symbols  conceived  to  be  authoritative 
over  the  individual's  conscience,  doubt  whe  ter  the  Baptist 
churches  will  ever  desire  it  or  can  ever  accept  it  has  much 
justification."  (2) 


(1)  R.  A.  Ashworth,  in  Union  of  Christendom,  p  528 

(2)  Ibid,  p  527 
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It  might  be  of  some  profit  to  look  further  at  specific  points 
upon  which  Baptists  are  hesitant  about  Church  Union,  First  of 
all.  Baptists  claim  that  they  are  not  a  "confessional"  type  of 
church,  that  is,  they  do  not  believe  that  creeds  can  be  held 
within  a  church  to  be  authoritative  and  used  as  a  basis  of  con¬ 
fession  of  faith.  Let  us  quote  this  point  in  the  words  of  Ashworth 

"Baptists  have  no  objection  to  creeds  as  such.  Baptist 
churches  from  time  to  time  have  promulgated  various  confess¬ 
ions  of  faith,  setting  forth  their  beliefs  .  ,»•  Baptist 
churches,  ne vertheless,  are  not  counted  among  the  "con¬ 
fessional"  churches,  in  that  they  affirm  that  no  creed  is 
authoritative  over  the  individual  conscience  and  permit 
no  creed  to  be  used  as  a  test  of  Christian  fellowship,.,.* 

The  Baptist  churches  would  accept  the  Apost3.es  and  Nicene 
Creeds,  therefore,  only  as  a  venerable  and  instructive 
statement  of  beliefs  cherished  by  Christians  of  an  earlier 
day  and  as  worthy  of  high  respect,  and  in  that  sense  they 
accept  them  now,"  (l) 

Without  commenting  upon  these  two  statements  by  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Baptists,  let  us  look  at  one  further  area  of  diffi¬ 
culty  from  a  Baptist  point  of  view  in  regard  to  union; 

"The  recent  suggestion  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  that  the 
ministry  of  the  united  Church  must  be  episcopal  because 
it  "represents  the  continuity  of  the  life  of  the  Church" 
would  not  appeal  strongly  to  Baptists,  who  believe  that  every 
disciple,  in  eveiy  age,  may  as  an  individual  have  direct 
access  to  Cod  through  Christ.  The  Baptist  churches,  more¬ 
over,  with  other  evangelical  communions,  are  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  apostolic  succession  is  necessary  for  the 
bestowal  of  grace  for  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
or  to  validate  any  of  the  functions  that  properly  belong 
to  it.  The  dogma  of  an  apostolic  succession,  associated 
with  the  Historic  Episcopate,  appears  to  the  evangelical 
churches  generally  to  have  implications  which  are  histor¬ 
ically  doubtful,  philosophically  untenable  and  theologically 
unsound."  (2) 


(1)  R.  A.  Ashworth,  in  Union  of  Christianity,  p  534 

(2)  Ibid,  p  535 
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Thus  the  Baptists'  view  of  their  ov/n  Church,  and  their  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  Church  is  set  forth  by  themselves  in  a 
rather  clear  and  comprehensive  way.  They  have  stated  too,  that 
they  desire  a  closer,  and  perhaps  an  organic  union  of  Christians, 
They  have  likewise  stated  some  of  the  things  that  they  will  and 
will  not  accept  in  such  a  union.  They  clearly  state  that  any 
union  they  enter  must  respect  the  New  Testament  as  the  sufficient 
rule  of  faith  and  practice;  a  personal  confession  of  faith  as  a 
pre-requisite  to  church  membership;  believers'  baptism;  the 
universal  priesthood  of  believers,  and  the  autonomy  of  the  local 
church . 

It  can  be  accurately  stated  that  nearly  all  Christian  com¬ 
munions  today  believe  that  their  church  is  based  upon  the  New 
Testament  teaching  and  conception  of  the  Church.  It  may  be  that 
in  our  own  theological  colleges  that  every  communion  is  placing 
undue  and  even  a  biassed  emphasis  upon  certain  parts  of  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  I  venture  to  express  this  opinion 
again,  that  when  enough  earnest  Christians  approach  Christ  with 
a  sufficiently  open  mind  that  we  will  make  the  most  interesting 
discovery  —  that  we  are  not  so  much  different,  that  the  desires 
of  our  hearts,  minds  and  souls,  are  the  same,  that  even  the  things 
that  separate  us  are  not  so  much  differences  as  they  are  insuf¬ 
ficient  definition  of  terns.  Let  us  take  just  one  example  —  the 
autonomy  of  the  local  congregation.  In  all  churches  every  con¬ 
gregation  has  a  hi$i  degree  of  autonomy.  In  most  Protestant 
churches  the  local  congregation  is  practically  completely  autonomous. 
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Where  this  aspect  of  the  congregation  varies  it  is  a  matter  of 
degree,  and  it  is  usually  a  veiy  fine  degree*  In  every  communion 
circumstances  of  size  and  wealth  give  larger  local  congregations 
a  hi^ier  degree  of  autonomy  than  small  ones,  for  in  every  communion, 
including  Baptists,  small  congregations  lose  so/oe  cf  their  auto¬ 
nomy  ixi  their  dependence  on  other  congregations  throu^i  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  receiving  financial  aid* 

To  illustrate  this  same  point  from  the  other  side,  during  a 
vacation  exchange  last  summer  I  served  a  Methodist  Church  in  a 
small  village  as  one  of  two  congregations  on  a  Pastoral  Charge* 

In  the  small,  village  there  was  another  Methodist  church  that  in 
recent  years  had  come  into  the  same  Coffimunion  through  a  union  of 
two  Methodist  bodies.  The  town  had  a  population  of  less  than  four 
hundred  people,  yet  maintained  two  Methodist  churches,  each  contri¬ 
buting  partly  to  the  two  ministries  *  The  district  Superintendent, 
and  the  Bishop  of  the  area,  had  the  authority  to  close  one  of 
these  churches.  No  action  was  taken  due  to  the  fact  that  both 
the  congregations  wished  to  cariy  on  retaining  long  established 
traditions  and  memories. 

It  has  been  my  personal  observation  that  local  congregations 
in  communions  such  as  the  United  Church  of  Canada  and  the  Method¬ 
ist  Church  in  the  United  States  have  approximately  the  same  autonomy 
as  local  congregations  in  a  Baptist  Church*  If  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence,  it  lies  in  theory,  not  in  practice.  To  clarify  our  positions 
the  need  is  for  a  better  definition  of  terms,  a  greater  meeting  of 


minds. 
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What  is  the  final  word  that  can  be  said  about  a  United 
Christendom  from  the  Baptist  point  of  view?  There  are  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  and  they  must  not  be  oversimplified. 
But  I  cling  to  the  opinion  that  these  difficulties  are  not 
insurmountable.  I  cling  to  the  opinion  that  throu^i  the  light 
and  leading  of  God,  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  we  can  be  led  to 
the  kind  of  unity  that  God  wants,  and  it  will  include  the 
Baptists. 


Churches  of  Christ  or  Disciples  of  Christ 
The  Churches  of  Christ,  or  as  they  are  also  known,  the  Dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ,  are  related  to  churches  that  hold  a  congregation¬ 
al  polity,  and  yet  they  bear  their  own  distinct  witness  concerning 
the  Church.  A  very  good  statement  regarding  this  Communion  and 
its  own  view  of  itself  has  been  prepared  by  Faith  and  Order: 

“In  all  the  history  of  their  “movement**  they  have  testified 
to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  which  comprehends  the  many 
denominational  and  confessional  bodies.  And  to  expedite 
the  manifestation  of  this  unity  they  have  sought  consciously 
to  restore  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  essential 
faith  and  form.  As  to  the  nature  of  these  essentials  they 
have  strong  conviction.  They  include,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  New  Testament:  simple  affirmation  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  repentance  for  sins  as  basis  for  member¬ 
ship;  belie ver’s  Baptism  by  total  immersion;  preaching  of 
the  Gospel;  regular  weekly  observance  of  the  Lard* 3  Supper; 
and  congregational  autonomy.”  (l) 

“In  contrast  to  the  terms  of  the  Lambeth  Quadrilateral, 
for  example,  the  Disciples  would  reject,  on  scriptural 
evidence,  the  essential  need  for  creeds  and  a  particular 
order  of  the  ministry,  “because  the  creeds  themselves, 
when  taken  in  any  authoritative  sense,  are  inherently 
divisive  and  schismatical,  and  a  ’commissioned  ministry’ 
can  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  continuity  of  the  Church 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  someone  who  will 
make  known  the  Gospel,  thus  calling  men  to  faith,  repentance 
and  obedience.”  (2) 

(1)  From  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Question  of  Union 
between"  Baptists,  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  Feb. 1937 
as  reported  by  Faith  and  Order  in  The  Christian  Hope,  p  34 

(2)  A  Response  to  Lund  by  Disciples  of  Christ  in  The  Christian 
Hope,  p  34 
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We  see  again  in  this  group  both  a  desire  for  unity  and  many  dif¬ 
ficult  things  to  be  met  and  overcome  if  such  a  unity  is  to  be 
perfected.  We  see  also  again,  our  great  need  to  open  our  lives 
to  the  truth  and  light  of  God  and  seek  his  leading.  The  sincere 
spirit  that  prevails  in  this  group  will  be  a  great  blessing  and 
assistance  toward  a  unity  of  all  Christians. 


Friends  ( Quakers) 

We  can  do  no  more  with  this  group  than  to  quote  the  brief 
statement  given  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  its  prepar¬ 
atory  statement  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  meeting  in 
Evanston  in  1954*  The  report  is  as  follows: 

''Friends  (Quakers)  have  sought  from  their  beginnings  to 
witness  both  to  the  divine  call  in  the  heart  of  man,  and 
from  within  the  Church,  to  faith  and  worship,  ministry  and 
communion  in  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  independent  of 
formal  creeds  and  liturgies,  orders  and  sacraments.  They 
did  not  seek  to  establish  a  separate  denomination,  but 
regarded  themselves,  and  still  regard  themselves,  as 
belonging  to  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ."  (1) 

The  sacraments  might  easily  be  a  definite  barrier  between  the 

Quakers  and  Communions  which  stress  the  sacraments.  But  the  Quakers 

who  seek  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  might  conceivably  be 

led  by  Christ  into  a  world  wide  fellowship. 


The  Church  of  South  India 

The  Church  of  South  India  is  one  of  the  "unique"  union 
churches  of  our  time.  It  is  a  church  that  has  the  eyes  of  much 
of  Christendom  of  the  world  upon  it .  The  Church  of  South  India 
came  into  being  in  1947  when  churches  of  the  Reformed,  Congregation¬ 
al,  Methodist,  and  Anglican  communions  were  united.  As  we  attempt 


(l)  By  Faith  and  Order,  in  The  Christian  Hope,  p  34*  35 
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to  see  this  church  as  it  sees  itself  let  us  turn  first  to  a  state¬ 
ment  prepared  by  the  Church  of  South  India  for  the  Lund  Conference. 
We  find  part  of  this  statement  in  the  book,  "Household  of  God", 
written  by  one  of  the  New  Bishops  in  the  church.  Dr.  Leslie  New- 
bigin; 

"Probably  no  Church  is  as  static  as  its  fundamental  docu¬ 
ments  suggest,  but  the  Church  of  South  India  has  the  idea 
of  development  written  into  its  very  eons  tituti on.  That 
constitution  is  explicitly  a  starting  point;  it  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  final  resting  place.  It  was  written  by 
three  Churches  still  divided  from  one  another,  as  a  suf¬ 
ficient  starting  point  for  the  adventure  of  unity,  and 
in  the  faith  that  truth  would  be  more  clearly  seen  in 
unity  than  in  separation.  It  confesses  its  own  partial  and 
tentative  character  by  acknowledging  that  the  final  aim  is 
"the  union  in  the  Universal  Church  of  all  who  acknowledged 
the  Name  of  Christ"  and  it  claims  to  be  tested  by  the 
principle  that  every  such  local  scheme  of  union  "should 
express  locally  the  principle  of  the  great  catholic  unity 
of  the  Body  of  Christ"  (Const.  H;  2).  Very  obviously 
in  these  words  the  Church  of  South  India  confesses  that  it 
is  not  yet  the  Church  in  the  full  sense  which  the  word 
"Church"  ought  to  have.  It  confesses  itself  to  be  on  the 
road,  and  it  makes  a  claim  to  be  on  the  right  road,  but 
it  does  not  pretend  to  have  arrived."  (l) 

It  is  interesting  to  not©  that  Bishop  Newbigin  defines  the 
Church  in  eschatological  terms.  In  his  bosk  he  defines  the  Church 
not  by  what  it  is ,  but  states  that  it  is  to  be  defined  by  the  End 
to  which  it  moves.  The  capital  "E"  is  used  by  Bishop  Newbigin. 

Let  us  quote  again  from  his  writings  to  see  his  definition  of  the 
church  and  consequently  the  nature  of  the  church.  Bishop  New¬ 
bigin  appears  to  have  arrived  at  his  understanding  and  definition 
of  the  Church  through  the  e^erierce  he  has  passed  through  in 
being  among  the  leaders  of  Christianity  who  forged  the  way  for 
the  union  that  brought  about  the  Church  of  South  India.  Let  us 


(l)  From  "The  Household  of  God",  by  Newbigin,  p  18 
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state  Dr.  Newbigin's  definition  of  the  Church  in  his  words: 

"The  Church  is  the  pilgrim  people  of  God.  It  is  on  the 
move  —  hastening  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  beseech  all 
men  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  hastening  to  the  end  of 
time  to  meet  its  Lord  who  will  gather  all  into  one.  There¬ 
fore  the  nature  of  the  Church  is  never  to  be  finally  defined 
in  static  terms,  but  only  in  terms  of  that  to  which  it  is 
going.  It  cannot  be  understood  rightly  except  in  a  per¬ 
spective  which  is  at  once  missionary  and  eschatological, 
and  only  in  that  perspective  can  the  deadlock  of  our  present 
ecumenical  debate  be  resolved.  But  —  and  this  is  of  vital 
importance  —  it  will  be  a  solution  in  which  theory  and 
practice  are  inseparably  related,  not  one  which  can  be 
satisfactorily  stated  in  terms  of  theory  alone. n  (l) 

The  Church  of  South  India  lias  refrained  from  giving  any 

particular  interpretation  of  episcopacy  and  consequently  has 

abstained  from  making  any  judgment  on  the  ministries  of  either 

the  Churches  which  went  into  that  united  church  or  the  Churches 

with  which  each  uniting  church  had  fellowship  before  union.  To 

quote  directly  from  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  South  India: 

"Any  communicant  member  of  any  Church  with  which  the  Church 
of  South  India  has  relations  of  fellowship  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  any  Church  of 
the  Church  of  South  India,  and  any  minister  of  such  Church 
shall  be  free  as  a  visitor  to  minister  or  celebrate  the  Holy 
Communion  in  any  Church  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  if  he 
is  invited  to  do  so."  (2) 

Let  us  quote  further  from  the  statement  prepared  by  Faith  and 
Order  regarding  this  Church  in  its  preparatory  statements  for  the 
Evanston  meetings: 

"The  Church  of  South  India  has  not  based  itself  upon  any 
particular  "confession".  It  accepts  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  the  Mew  Testaments  as  containing  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation  and  as  the  supreme  and  decisive 
standard  of  faith.  It  also  accepts  the  Apostles1 2  Greed 
and  the  Nicene  Creed  as  witnessing  to  and  safeguarding 
that  faith.  But  the  Church  also  claims  in  its  constitution 


(1)  From  "The  Household  of  God",  by  Newbigin,  p  18,  19 

(2)  Constitution  of  the  Church  cf  South  India  as  reported  in  "The 
Christian  Hope",  p  35 
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the  right  to  produce  doctrinal  statements  -when  the  need 
arises  of  protecting  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  against  some 
error.  The  basis  of  the  Church  of  South  India  is,  however, 
"the  faith  that  the  word  Church*  ought  to  mean  the  whole 
company  of  Christ's  people  in  any  place  gathered  in  one 
visible  fellowship."  (l) 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  possibility  of  a  united  Christendom 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Church  of  South  India?  This  church 
speaks  clearly  for  itself.  It  says  in  actual  statement:  "the 
word  'Church'  ought  to  mean  the  whole  company  of  Christ's  people 
in  any  place  gathered  together  in  one  visible  fellowship".  It 
has  spoken  clearly  not  only  in  word  but  In  the  actual  deed  of 
bringing  together  into  one  Church,  and  in  effecting  this  union 
those  who  have  participated  have  learned  some  valuable  lessons 
that  they  are  passing  on  to  the  Churches  of  the  World,  that  is, 
to  the  churches  who  will  listen.  We  shall  consider  briefly  some 
of  these  lessons  in  the  next  chapter.  To  conclude  this  chapter 
we  shall  turn  now  to  another  unique  union  church.  The  United 
Church  of  Canada. 


The  United  Church  of  Canada 

The  United  Church  of  Canada  came  into  reality  on  June  10th, 
1925*  The  union  was  consummated  on  that  date  between  three 
former  communions  in  Canada,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Methodists, 
and  the  Congregationalists.  This  union,  like  the  union  that 
took  place  in  South  India,  is  unique  because  it  crossed  denom¬ 
inational  lines.  Each  church  had  to  give  up  some  of  its  former 
polity.  But  passing  years  have  indicated  that  nothing  was  given 
up,  that  is,  the  years  have  brought  great  gains  in  understanding. 


(l)  The  Christian  Hope,  p  35 
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in  growth  and  development.  The  United  Church  of  Canada  is  a 
happy  Church ;  it  is  a  growing  Church ;  it  is  considered  by  many 
including  myself,  to  be  the  Church  of  the  future  in  Canada,  and 
a  body  that  will  lend  a  leading  role  to  further  unity. 

Although  the  Church  came  into  reality  on  the  tenth  day  of 
June  in  the  year  1925 >  negotiations  had  begun  for  such  a  union 
twenty-six  years  earlier.  The  Presbyterian  General  As sembly  in 
Canada,  on  the  request  of  its  Board  of  Home  Missions,  appointed 
a  committee  — 

“to  confer  with  representatives  from  other  evangelical 
Churches,  having  power  to  enter  into  any  arrangements 
with  them  that  will  tend  to  bring  about  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  state  of  things  in  our  Home  Mission  fields,  so 
that  the  overlapping  now  complained  of  may  be  prevented”  ♦  (l) 

The  Methodist  Board  appointed  a  similar  committee. 

The  Methodist  General  Conference  in  1902  furthered  the  move¬ 
ment  with  the  statement  that  the  time  was  opportune  for  a  definite 
movement*  Let  us  quote  directly  from  the  historical  statement  in 
the  Manual  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada; 

“The  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Union  Committee  was  held 
in  Toronto  on  April  21st,  1904 *  It  reached  the  unanimous 
conclusion,  “that  organic  union  is  both  desirable  and 
practicable.”  The  experience  of  the  Canadian  Churches, 
which  had  united  their  own  various  branches  was  vitally 
related  to  certain  positive  spiritual  convictions.  Among 
these  was  the  belief,  held  by  these  Churches  in  common, 
that  the  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ;  that  Canada’s  deepest 
need  could  be  met  only  by  Christ’s  Gospel,  and  that,  being 
by  their  very  constitution  and  history  uniting  Churches, 
their  task  of  preaching  His  Gospel  and  building  His  King¬ 
dom  throughout  the  Dominion  would  be  more  effectively 
accomplished  through  organic  union  than  as  separate  religious 
bodies,”  (2) 


(1)  Fran  the  Historical  Statement  in  the  Manual,  The  United 
Church  of  Canada,  The  United  Church  Publishing  House,  Tor¬ 
onto,  1952,  p  7)  8 

(2)  The  Manual  -  The  Historical  Statement  -  p  8 
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This  portion  of  the  Historical  Statement  of  the  United  Church 
of  Canada  gives  expression  to  an  important  aspect  of  how  this 
communion  of  Christians  sees  itself  —  the  United  Church  of 
Canada  by  its  own  definition  is  nA  Uniting  Church 

Following  this  meeting  in  Toronto  the  committee  sent  a 
friendly  letter  to  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada >  and  the 
Baptist  Churches  in  Canada,  stating  the  decisions  reached  and 
extending  an  invitation  to  these  communions  to  take  part  in  the 
further  discussion  of  Church  Union*  The  replies  received  were 
both  courteous  and  fraternal  but  neither  body  appointed  committees 
to  participate*  Since  that  date,  however,  the  Anglican  Church  in 
Canada  and  the  United  Church  of  Canada  have  had  a  joint  committee 
meeting  to  discuss  and  consider  a  union  of  these  two  Churches* 

This  committee  has  been  meeting  for  the  past  seven  years  and 
although  no  great  progress  can  be  reported,  some  has  been  made 
and  both  Churches  express  a  clear  desire  and  intention  to  keep 
the  committee  active  and  alive. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  groups  that  eventually  made  up 
the  United  Church  of  Canada  continued  to  meet  annually  following 
the  Toronto  meeting  in  1904-  Actual  union  was  interrupted  by  the 
war  of  1914-1918*  Following  the  hostilities  attention  turned 
immediately  to  the  consummation  of  the  union  that  had  been  agreed 
upon.  Through  the  years  1921  to  1924  draft  bills  for  Parliament 
and  Legislatures  were  prepared  and  carefully  considered*  These 
bills  were  approved  by  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  Churches.  In 
1924  the  necessary  legislation  was  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of 
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Canada  ♦  The  Legislatures  of  the  various  provinces  gave  their 

approval  to  the  draft  bills  through  the  next  two  years,  1924  to 

1926.  On  June  the  tenth,  1925 ,  the  union  of  the  three  churches 

was  solemnly  consummated  in  the  Arena,  Toronto,  in  the  presence 

of  something  above  8,000  members  of  the  new  Church* 

Of  the  Nature  and  Doctrine  of  the  Church  the  United  Church 

of  Canada  believes  and  maintains: 

nWe  acknowledge  one  holy  Catholic  Church,  the  innumerable 
company  of  saints  of  every  age  and  nation,  who  being  united 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ  their  Head  are  one  body  in 
Him  and  have  communion  with  their  Lord  and  with  one  another. 
Further,  we  receive  it  as  the  will  of  Christ  that  His  Church 
on  earth  should  exist  as  a  visible  and  sacred  brotherhood, 
consisting  of  those  who  profess  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
obedience  to  Him,  together  with  their  children,  and  other 
baptized  children,  and  organized  for  the  confession  of  His 
name,  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  for  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  saints,  and 
for  the  universal  propagation  of  the  Gospel;  and  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  as  a  part,  more  or  less  pure,  of  this  universal 
brotherhood,  every  particular  Church  throughout  the  world 
which  professes  this  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  obedience  to 
Him  as  divine  Lord  and  Saviour* n  (l) 

The  United  Church  of  Canada  believes  itself  to  be  a  true  and 
integral  part  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  not  synonymous 
with  the  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Her  recognition  of  all 
Churches  throughout  the  world,  all  Churches  that  profess  and 
seek  to  follow  Jesus,  as  integral  parts  of  the  true  Church  is 
an  important  pre -requisite  to  further  Church  Union.  More  will 
have  to  be  said  in  the  next  and  final  chapter  on  the  need  for 
more  and  for  reciprocal  recognition  on  the  part  of  all  Churches 
in  this  area  if  there  is  to  be  the  kind  of  Unity  so  many  Christians 
today  seek. 


(l)  The  Manual,  (Doctrine),  Article  XV,  p  1? 
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It  remains  only  to  be  said  that  Churches  like  the  Church  of 
South  India  and  the  United  Church  of  Canada  have  found  a  very 
rich,  a  very  rewarding  and  a  very  revealing  e^erience  in  the 
growing  together  of  Christian  people  from  different  Communions . 
The  individual  Christians  have  discovered  that  they  are  in  no 
way  different  from  their  brethren.  They  have  discovered  that 
the  factors  that  unite  Christian  people  overwhelm  tremendously 
the  factors  that  separate  us.  They  have  discovered  not  that 
they  have  had  to  give  anything  up,  but  rather  that  they  have 
gained  a  great  deal.  And  of  even  greater  significance  for  the 
Church  of  the  World,  these  Churches  have  set  a  high  standard  of 
example  and  it  may  yet  prove  that  they  have  pioneered  the  way  to 
a  greater  union  yet  to  come.  This  much  is  certain:  by  policy 
and  action  they  are  uniting  Churches  and  will  further,  and  not 
hinder,  the  Unity  We  Seek. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  UNITY  WE  SEEK 

In  this  final  chapter  we  shall  attempt  to  view  rather 
briefly  The  Unity  We  Seek.  First  of  all  two  things  should 
be  made  very  clear:  (l)  In  the  preceding  chapter  as  we 
attempted  to  view  each  Church  as  it  sees  itself  we  ended  each 
section  by  indicating  the  possibility  of  a  United  Church  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  particular  communion  under  discussion. 

In  every  case  we  indicated  that  there  was  hope  of  such  a  union 
somewhere  in  the  future.  This  hope  is  a  real  one;  it  is  real 
because  so  many  Christians  believe  it  is  God1, 3  will.  But  the 
situation  must  not  be  oversimplified.  At  the  moment  there  is 
no  such  union  in  the  foreseeable  future*  and  there  are  many 
difficulties  that  as  yet  we  can  see  no  way  of  surmounting.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  Chris tian  communions  that  will  not 
take  part  in  the  Ecumenical  discussions.  Progress  will  of  nec¬ 
essity  be  slow*  for  when  a  union  does  come  it  must  include  all 
Christians.  Above  all  else  we  must  giard  against  a  Federation 
of  protestant  churches.'**'  So  our  first  concern  is  to  state  that 
while  the  hope  is  real*  an  actual  United  Church  of  the  World  is 
not  jet  in  sight.  (2)  Our  second  concern  is  this,  that  it  should 
not  be  inferred  from  this  thesis  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
is  in  any  way  a  ^super  Church*.  The  World  Council  of  Churches 
is  not  a  Church  at  all  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  By  its 
own  definition  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  a  meeting  place 


*  This  will  be  discussed  more  fully  later  in  this  chapter. 
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for  various  Christian  Communions  where  they  can  come  together, 
discuss  various  problems  of  separation  and  of  unity,  and  seek 
to  understand  one  another  more  fully  and  thus  strive  together 
to  grow  towards  the  Unity  We  Seek.  Let  us  quote  from  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  Faith  and  Order  to  substantiate  this  point: 

"The  World  Council  of  Churches  Is  not  and  must  never  become 
a  Super-Church.  It  is  not  a  Super-Church.  It  is  not  the 
World  Church.  It  is  not  the  Una  Sancta  of  which  the  Creeds 
speak.  This  misunderstanding  arises  again  and  again  although 
it  has  been  denied  as  clearly  as  possible  in  official  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  the  Council."  (l) 

This  statement  continues  to  state  what  the  World  Council  of 

Churches  is  not,  among  the  things  tha  t  it  is  not  we  find  this 

statement  "each  Church  retains  the  constitutional  right  to 

ratify  or  to  reject  utterances  or  actions  of  the  Council.  The 

’Authority1  of  the  Council  (states  William  Temple)  consists  only 

'in  the  weight  which  it  carries  with  the  Churches  by  its  own 

wisdom' .  It  is  not,  then,  a  central  authority*  It  is  a  common 

grounds  for  meeting  together,  for  conversation,  for  co-operation 

and  for  common  witness.  With  this  further  statement  to  clarify 

too  pertinent  points,  let  us  continue  in  search  of  the  Unity  We 

Seek. 

Two  years  after  the  World  Council  of  Churches  had  met  and 
covenanted  together  at  Amsterdam,  the  Council's  Central  Committee 
met  at  Toronto  in  1950  and  issued  a  precise  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  statement  of  what  the  implications  of  membership  in  the 
World  Council  were.  This  statement  made  it  clear  that  membership 
did  not  imply  that  a  member  Church  was  obliged  to  treat  the  other 


(l)  The  Christian  Hope,  p  10 
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member  Churches  as  in  the  full  sense  Churches,  or  to  regard  its 
own  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  merely  relative,  or  to  accept  any 
particular  view  as  to  the  visible  form  of  the  Church's  unity.  The 
statement  listed  positively  that  all  recognize  that  Christ  is  the 
one  Head  of  His  body,  the  Church,  and  that  the  Church  is  therefore 
one;  each  member  Church  recognizes  that  the  Church  Universal  exists 
in  some  sense  beyond  its  am  boundaries.  The  question  that  was 
not  answered  was  this:  "In  what  sense?"  This  remains  the  area 
for  study  and  concern. 

Nov/  then,  if  such  an  imposing  body  as  the  Central  Commit  tee 
for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  cannot  define  the  sense  in  which 
the  true  Church  exists,  how  can  we  hope  to  speak  with  any  clear 
voice  in  this  thesis?  Let  us  note  first  that  there  are  clear 
thinking  and  conscientious  men  who  have  made  statements  regarding 
the  nature  of  a  World  Church »  Let  us  turn  first  to  the  opinions 
of  two  such  men. 

Dr.  Leslie  Newbigin,  in  his  book  The  Household  of  God,  gives 
his  opinion  of  what  the  World  Church  must  be.  He  speaks  from  the 
experience  he  gained  in  helping  to  bring  into  being  the  Church  of 
South  India.  It  is  a  voice  that  one  must  heed.  Dr.  Newbigin 
states  most  emphatically  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  maintain  a 
neutral  position  in  regard  to  Church  Union.  Let  us  quote  his 
own  words: 

"It  follows  from  this  that,  while  we  must  accept  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Toronto  document  that  the  World  Council  is  in 
intention  neutral  on  the  question  of  the  form  of  the  Church's 
unity,  we  cannot  agree  that  it  is  neutral  in  fact,  for  it  is 
itself  a  form  of  that  unity.  And,  if  the  council  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  anything  other  than  a  transitory  phase  of  the  journey 
from  disunity  to  unity,  it  is  the  wrong  form.  In  saying 
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this  I  am,  of  course,  abandoning  any  pretense  of  neutral¬ 
ity  among  the  conflicting  ecclesiologies  with  which  we  have 
to  deal . **  (l) 

I  must  abandon  any  pretense  at  neutrality  along  with  Dr.  Newbigin, 
and  with  him  cling  to  the  hope  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
is  a  transitory  step  in  the  movement  from  disunity  to  unity. 

Let  us  continue  to  quote  Dr.  Newbigin  for  his  view  of  the 
nature  of  this  unity: 

"I  believe  that  the  divinely  willed  form  of  the  Church* s 
unity  is  at  least  this:  A  visible  company  in  every  place 
of  all  who  confess  Jesus  as  Lord,  abiding  together  in  the 
apostles'  teaching  and  fellowship,  the  breaking  of  bread 
and  the  prayers.  Its  focuses  are  the  word,  the  sacraments, 
and  the  apostolic  ministry.  Its  form  is  the  visible 
fellowship,  not  of  those  whom  we  choose  out  to  be  our 
friends,  but  of  those  whom  God  has  actually  given  to  us  as 
our  neighbors.  It  is  therefore  simply  humanity  in  every 
place  re-created  in  Christ.  It  is  the  place  where  all  men 
can  be  made  one  because  all  are  made  nothing,  where  one  new 
humanity  in  Christ  is  being  dail2r  renewed  because  the  old 
man  in  every  man  is  being  brought  to  crucifixion  through 
the  word,  baptiam,  and  sujjper.  Its  unity  is  universal 
because  it  is  local  and  congregational. 

Believing  this,  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  all  conceptions 
of  reunion  in  terns  of  federation  are  vain.  They  leave  the 
heart  of  the  problem  • —  which  is  the  daily  life  of  men  and 
women  in  their  neighborhood  —  untouched.  They  demand  no 
death  and  resurrection  as  the  price  of  unity.  They  leave 
each  sect  free  to  enjoy  their  own  particular  sort  of  spirit¬ 
uality,  merely  tying  them  all  together  at  the  centre  in  a 
bond  which  does  not  vitally  and  cosiingly  .involve  every 
member  in  every  part  of  his  daily  life,  ....  The  dis¬ 
astrous  error  of  the  idea  of  federation  is  that  it  offers 
us  reunion  without  repentance."  (2) 

Before  one  could  agree  or  disagree  with  Dr.  Newbigin  you 
would  want  to  be  certain  what  he  means  by  the  use  of  the  word 
'federation*.  If  by  a  federation  of  Churches  you  mean  the  type 
of  unity  that  existed  shortly  before  and  shortly  after  the  end 
of  the  first  century  whe  re  you  had  several  major  centres  each 


(1)  The  Household  of  Faith,  Newbigin,  p  13 

(2)  Ibid,  p  14 
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functioning  independently  of  the  other,  each  governed  by  a 

group  of  men  chosen  by  the  entire  congregation,  each  group 

of  presbyter  bishops  electing  a  chairman  from  among  its  numbers, 

such  chairmen  meeting  together  to  form  a  unified  faith,  each 

such  centre  acknowledging  and  keeping  in  co-operative  touch  with 

the  other,  then,  I  believe  that  Dr.  Newbigin  Is  wrong,  I  believe 

that  such  a  form  of  unity  is  probably  the  most  desirable  there 

is.  It  is  likely  that  this  is  not  wha  t  Dr.  Newbigin  means  by 

federation.  If  he  means  that  every  sect  or  denomination  as  it 

now  exists  is  free  to  continue  in  the  same  trends  and  beliefs 

and  that  the  only  attribute  to  Union  is  a  recognition  that  other 

denominations  and  sects  are  valid  parts  of  the  Church,  then  I 

agree  with  Dr.  Newbigin,  this  is  not  adequate. 

Another  Churchman  of  our  day  has  stated  his  opinion  as  to 

what  type  of  unity  we  miejit  find  in  the  world  today;  his  name 

is  Dr.  Winfred  £.  Garrison.  I  have  already  quoted  from  the 

writings  of  Dr.  Garrison.  Mention  should  have  been  made  earlier 

that  Dr.  Garrison  not  only  attended  the  Lund  conference  but  also 

prepared  some  of  the  material  reviewed  and  approved  at  Lund.  Dr. 

Garrison  believes  that  the  Church  tried  to  have  a  unity  with  no 

differences  and  failed.  He  believes  also  that  there  was  a  unity 

within  the  Church  shortly  after  the  apostles  left  the  earth 

which  was  a  unity  with  differences,  that  is  a  type  of  federated 

unity.  Let  us  quote  his  own  writings: 

MIt  follows  that  only  one  or  the  other  of  two  things  can 
ever  make  possible  a  United  Church.  The  first  is  that  the 
f,dif  ferences"  which  now  constitute  barriers  shall  be  turned 
into  agreements  upon  the  points  that  are  nos  at  issue  among 
the  denominations.  The  second  is  that  the  differences  sha3JL 
remain  as  differences  of  opinion,  conviction,  and  practice. 
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but  shall  be  so  conceived  that  they  shall  no  longer  constitute 
barriers  to  unity  among  those  who  hold  them. M  (l) 

Dr.  Garrison  states  that  in  his  opinion  the  first  of  these  two 

alternatives  does  not  have  any  hope  of  success.  It  has  been 

tried  and  failed,  always  providing  more  divisions  and  more 

differences.  The  second  method.  Dr.  Garrison  contends,  is  the 

one  that  did  work  for  awhile  until  the  Church  itself  abandoned  it. 

At  another  state  in  his  book.  The  Quest  and  Character  of  a 

United  Church,  Dr.  Garrison  writes s 

r,The  unity  that  has  been  sought  throu^iout  almost  the 
entire  course  of  Christian  history  after  its  earliest 
age  is  a  unity  requiring  conformity  to  a  standardized 
body  of  theology,  uniformity  in  modes  of  worship,  and 
acceptance  of  a  specific  type  of  organization  generally 
having  a  centralized  authority. 

The  scope  of  the  unity  sought  has  been  successively 

(1)  the  whole  Church  throughout  the  world, 

(2)  the  church  within  a  single  nation  or  other  ter¬ 
ritorial  unit  of  civil  government,  and 

(3)  the  denomination. 

The  normal  method  to  achieve  and  maintain  unity  has 
varied  according  to  the  scope  of  the  "church"  concerned 
and  its  relation  with  the  civil  power."  (2) 

Dr.  Garrison  is  convinced  that  this  type  of  union  has  failed 

and  can  never  be  effectively  brought  into  force.  He  naintains 

that  unity  is  desirable  and  possible.  The  type  of  union  he 

proposes  is  a  federated  type.  Let  us  quote  his  own  writing  in 

an  attempt  to  draw  out  some  of  his  main  statements  regarding 

this  type  of  union: 

"The  question  is  not  whether  Christians  must  have  con¬ 
victions.  The  question  is  whether  all  the  Christians 
must  have  the  same  convictions.  The  insistence  that 


(1)  The  Quest  and  Character  of  a  United  Church,  p  15 

(2)  Ibid,  p  194,  5 
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they  must,  on  all  matters  on  which  the  church  has  made 
a  pronouncement,  has  been  the  root  of  our  divisions .  “  (l) 

Again  Dr.  Garrison  writes: 

“It  appears  to  be  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
present  day  Protestant  leaders  who  are  active  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  believe  tha  t  an  approximate  uni¬ 
formity  of  doctrine,  polity,  and  worship  is  essential  to 
“full  unity’1 2  and  cherish  the  hope  that  it  can  be  attained 
by  theological  study  and  conference.  Beneath  this  lies 
the  sense  of  a  deeper  unity,  too  vague  to  be  visible  but 
furnishing  the  real  motive  for  the  whole  enterprise*  In 
ecumenical  gatherings  the  statement  “We  are  all  one  in 
Christ”  is  so  frequently  repeated  that  it  has  become 
almost  a  refrain.  Nothing  truer  could  be  said.  In  so 
far  as  we  are  one,  we  are  one  in  Christ.  But  the  tempta¬ 
tion  is  almost  irresistible  to  move  away  from  this  majestic 
simplicity  by  seemingly  logical  inferences  to  conclusions 
that  are  far  apart  and  thoroughly  divisive  when  taken  as 
criteria  of  fellowship  or  requirements  of  a  united  Church, “(2) 

Dr.  Garrison  believes  that  we  should  accept  the  unity  we  possess 

in  Christ,  that  we  can  be  united  in  Christ  and  still  retain  at 

least  some  of  our  differences. 

Such  divergent  views  as  we  have  just  seen  from  two  men  both 

influential  in  the  present  day  picture  of  the  Church  and  the 

ecumenical  movement  indicate  first  of  all  how  very  illusive  is 

this  unity  we  seek.  It  indicates,  too,  how  many  modern  minds 

are  groping  for  a  solution  to  our  divisions. 

Let  us  notice  new  the  extent  to  which  the  Churches  have 

grown  together  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  first  and  perhaps 

most  encouraging  sign  is  that  member  churches  are  coming  to  see 

that  Jesus  Christ  does  work  in  and  through  Churches  and  Church 

people  of  every  sect  and  creed.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  one 

of  the  greatest  present  needs  is  for  all  churches  to  find  within 


(1)  The  Quest  and  Character  of  a  United  Church ,  p  204 

(2)  Ibid,  p  205 
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their  hearts  and  thinking  more  recognition  for  other  Churches, 
to  come  to  see  and  recognize  all  Christian  groups  as  warranted 
members  of  the  Household  of  Faith. 

In  preparation  for  the  meetings  held  in  Evanston  in  1954 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  prepared  txhis  report.  Let  us 
quote  directly  from  the  book.  The  Christian  Hope; 

MIV  The  Assumptions  Underlying  the  Yiiorld  Council  of  Churches 

(1)  The  member  Churches  of  the  Council  believe  that  con¬ 
versation,  co-operation  and  common  witness  of  the 
Churches  must  be  based  on  the  common  recogiiticn 
that  Christ  is  the  Divine  head  of  the  Body 

(2)  The  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  believe 
on  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  one. 

(3)  The  member  Churches  recognize  that  the  membership 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  more  inclusive  than 
the  membership  of  their  o m.  church  body.  They 
seek,  therefore,  to  enter  into  living  contact  with 
those  outside  their  own  ranks  who  confess  the  Lord- 
ship  of  Christ, 

(4)  The  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  consider 
the  relationship  of  other  Churches  to  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  which  the  Greeds  profess  as  a 
subject  for  mutual  consideration.  Nevertheless, 
membership  does  not  imply  that  each  Church  must 
regard  the  other  member  Churches  as  Churches  in 
the  true  and  Lull  sense  of  the  word. 

(5)  The  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  recognize 
in  other  Churches  elements  of  the  true  Church, 

They  consider  that  this  mutual  recognition  obliges 
them  to  enter  into  a  serious  conversation  with  each 
other  in  the  hope  that  these  elements  of  truth  will 
lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  full  truth  and  to  unity 
based  on  the  full  truth. 

(6)  The  member  Churches  of  the  Council  are  willing  to 
consult  together  in  seeking  to  learn  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  what  witness  He  would  have  them  bear 
to  the  world  in  His  Name, 

(7)  A  further  practical  implication  of  common  membership 
in  the  World  Council  is  that  the  member  Churches 
should  recognize  their  solidarity  with  each  other, 
render  assistance  to  each  other  in  case  of  need,  and 
refrain  from  such  actions  as  are  incompatible  with 
bro  therl y  r ela  ti  onships . 
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(8)  The  member  Churches  enter  into  spiritual  relation¬ 
ships  through  which  they  seek  to  learn  from  each 
other  and  to  give  help  to  each  other  in  order  that 
the  Body  of  Christ  may  be  built  up  and  that  the 
life  of  the  Churches  may  be  renewed.  n  (l) 

The  most  recent  meeting  in  the  ecumenical  movement  was  held 

in  September  1957  beginning  on  the  tenth  day  of  that  month.  It 

was  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  that  met  in  the  city  of  Oberlin, 

Ohio.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  nine  representatives  of  thirty 

nine  Christian  bodies  gathered  there  to  discuss  nThe  Nature  of 

the  Unity  We  Seek”.  The  conference  opened  on  a  note  of  thanks, 

thanks  that  this  conference  had  been  so  inclusive  in  membership, 

thanks  for  the  solidarity  among  Christians  of  the  most  varied 

inheritances.  The  conference  noted  at  the  same  time  a  sadness 

at  the  absence  of  members  of  other  Christian  Churches,  and  sought 

forgiveness  for  any  failure  of  love  or  understanding  on  the  part 

of  those  communions  represented  that  may  have  been  responsible 

for  the  absence  of  others. 

The  Oberlin  conference  also  noted  this  —  that  unity  not  only 
exists  but  is  entirely  the  gift  of  God’s  Grace  and  love.  In  a 
brief  pamphlet  entitled  ”A  Message  to  the  Churches”  the  Commission 
reported: 

”As  we  have  known  a  common  joy  in  the  unity  we  now  possess, 
we  have  also  felt  a  common  sorrow  over  the  continuing  fact 
of  our  separations  one  from  another.  "We  acknowledge  the  one 
Lord;  we  also  own  the  peril  of  calling  him  ’’Lord,  Lord”, 
and  failing  to  do  the  things  He  had  commanded.  We  cannot 
forget  His  prayer  for  the  unity  of  His  followers  remains 
unfulfilled.  Although  some  of  our  divisions  arise  out  of 
loyalty  to  truth  that  we  now  see,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
Christ  calls  us  to  a  fuller  comprehension  of  truth  and  more 
obedient  service.  To  proclaim  that  Christ  is  the  one  Lord 
is  to  give  Him  pre— eiainence  over  all  else  —  over  our  most 
cherished  traditions.  This  we  have  not  done.”  (2) 


(1)  The  Christian  Hope,  p  11,  12,  13*  14 

(2)  A  Message  to  the  Churches,  from  Oberlin 
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The  commission  at  this  Oberlin  Conference  went  on  to  say  that  in 
spite  of  this  failure  just  acknowledged,  God  gives  us  hope.  New 
light  was  seen  at  Oberlin  and  God's  leading  felt.  In  this  light 
the  Commission  affirmed  "that  the  Church  is  God's  and  that  the 
unity  is  His  unity."  The  unity  seen  at  Oberlin  was  set  out  in 
the  Pamphlet  as  follows : 

A  unity  in  Christ  who  died  for  us,  is  risen,  regnant, 
and  will  come  again  to  gather  together  all  things  in 
His  judgment  and  grace; 

-  A  unity  in  adoration  of  God,  -  one  offering  of  wonder 
love  and  praise; 

-  A  unity  of  declared  faith,  sounding  the  vast  Amen  of 
the  whole  Church's  believing  life  throu^i  all  the 
centuries; 

-  A  unity  of  bearing  one  another's  burdens  and  sharing 
one  another's  joys; 

-  A  unity  in  which  every  ministry  is  a  ministry  of  and 
for  all  the  menbers  bound  together  in  a  worshipping 
and  sacramental  community; 

-  A  unity  in  mission  to  the  world,  originating  with, 
sustained  by  and  offered  to  the  one  Christ,  and  con¬ 
ducted  with  such  transparency  of  love  and  faithful¬ 
ness  that  the  world  will  believe  on  Him; 

-  A  unity  possessing  rich  variety  in  worship,  life  and 
organization."  (l) 

The  circularized  report  from  Oberlin  concluded  by  inviting 
and  urging  all  Churches  to  study  the  report  of  this  Conference, 
and  to  bring  the  life  of  their  Church  under  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord.  Every  local  Church  was  called  upon  to  examine  the  way  in 
which  it  makes  visible  the  nature  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The 
Oberlin  Conference  looked  for  continuing  advance  in  the  practical 
unity  of  united  action  by  Churches  and  congregations,  and  called 


(l)  A  Message  to  the  Churches  from  Oberlin 
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upon  the  Churches  to  act  together  in  all  matters  except  those  in 
which  deep  differences  of  conviction  compel  them  to  act  separ¬ 
ately.  The  prayers  of  all  Christians  was  requested  that  the  one¬ 
ness  of  God’s  people  may  be  manifest  among  men. 

In  November  of  1951*  a  small  conference  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  was  held  at  the  Chateau  de  Bossey,  near  Geneva, 
to  prepare  some  materials  for  the  Lund  Conference  of  1952.  One 
paragraph  prepared  for,  and  approved  by  this  conference  read  as 
follows : 


“Some  look  back  vdth  longing  to  a  past  when  a  very  high 
degree  of  unity  appeared  to  exist  within  the  Church.  A 
closer  examination,  however,  reveals  the  unpleasant  fact 
that  in  the  attainment  of  this  unity  coercion  or  per¬ 
secution  played  a  lesser  or  a  greater  part.  Sometimes  the 
Church  was  supported  by  the  strong  am  of  the  state  in 
enforcing  unity;  sometimes  the  state  applied  the  coercion 
in  its  own  interests.  This  fact  carries  with  it  far-reaching 
implications  for  the  type  of  unity  which  can  be  reached 
under  conditions  of  civil  liberty.  No  one  participating  in 
ecumenical  discussions  would  defend  the  use  of  any  form  of 
coercion  in  attaining  unity  today,  because  unity  must  grow 
out  of  the  message  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  quest  is  for  such 
unity  as  is  compatible  with  freedom."  (l) 

This  seems  like  the  note  this  thesis  should  end  on  —  unity  in 


Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the 
by  the  free  will  of  those  who 
in  Jesus.  But  let  us  venture 
of  the  characteristics  that  a 


Church,  unity  that  is  entered  upon 
have  found  their  lives  regenerated 
one  step  further  and  suggest  some 
Church  to  unite  the  whole  family 


of  the  faithful  must  possess; 

(1)  Above  all,  it  must  be  a  unity  in  Christ.  Christ  is  still, 
and  will  always  be,  not  only  the  Lord  of  the  Church,  but 
the  very  reason  for  which  the  Church  exists. 

(2)  The  unity  must  be  recognized  as  the  will  of  God,  and  there¬ 
fore  as  coming  from  God. 


(1)  The  Quest  and  Character  of  a  United  Church,  W.  E.  Garrison, 
P  223 
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(3)  Membership  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church  must 
be  a  matter  of  the  free  choice  and  free  inclination  of  all 
who  belong.  That  is,  membership  must  be  a  matter  of  con¬ 
viction  and  the  only  compulsion  must  be  that  which  is  felt 
by  individuals  through  their  own  conscience. 

(4)  A  sense  of  brotherhood  must  exist  throughout  the  whole 
Church.  We  must  exhort  one  another,  as  the  early  dis¬ 
ciples  and  Jesus  himself  exhorted  all,  to  "love  one 
another".  Such  brotherly  love  will  manifest  itself  in  a 
sincere  sense  of  concern  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
welfare  of  the  whole  membership  of  the  Church  by  the  whole 
membership  of  the  Church. 

(5)  There  must  be  an  interchangeable  membership  whereby  a 
member  of  any  congregation  upon  application  would  be 
acceptable  as  a  member  of  any  other  congregation. 

(6)  There  must  also  be  a  ministry  acceptable  to  every  congreg¬ 
ation  within  the  Church.  That  is,  a  minister  once  ordained 
must  be  acknowledged  throughout  the  whole  Church  as  an  or¬ 
dained  minister  of  God  within  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  every  minister  would 

be  acceptable  as  a  pastor  to  every  congregation,  any  more 
than  that  is  the  situation  today.  It  does  mean  that  no 
congregation  within  the  Church  could  object  to  a  minister 
on  the  grounds  of  the  type  of  ordination  he  received.  All 
ordinations,  once  given,  would  be  acknowledged  and  accept¬ 
able  to  the  whole  Church. 
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(7)  We  must  give  some  definition  to  the  organization  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Church  of  the  World.  Let  us  say  only  that  it 
would  be  neither  desirable  nor  possible  to  insist  that 

all  Churches  function  under  the  same  organizational  structure 
and  follow  identical  patterns  for  worship.  Organization 
and  authority  are  necessary;  but  these  are  not  the  factors 
that  bind  Christians  and  Churches  together  into  one.  Jesus, 
the  Lord  of  the  Church,  is  and  will  be,  the  source  and  centre 
of  the  unity  we  seek.  I  venture  the  opinion  that  in  the 
Church  of  the  World  there  will  be  room  for  episcopal,  pres- 
byterial  and  congregational  forms  of  government.  In  the 
Church  of  the  future  there  will  be  freedom  and  variety  in 
the  way  wa  give  expression  to  our  adoration  and  worship  of  God. 

(8)  The  test  for  admission  to  the  New  World  Church  will  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  New  Testament  and  early  Christian 
Church  -  "believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved". 

(9)  The  Sacraments  of  Jesus,  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  will 
continue  to  be  the  valid  and  essential  sacraments  of  the 
Church.  There  will  be  some  variety  and  a  great  deal  of 
freedom  in  the  method  of  administering  these  sacraments. 

Some  Churches  may  choose  to  continue  the  use  of  some  of 

the  sacraments  that  have  come  into  use  since  the  days  of 
the  Apostles. 

(10)  Provision  will  be  made  for  the  coming  together  of  heads  of 
various  groups  of  Churches  for  discussion,  good  government, 
and  co-operation.  Liberty  will  be  a  key  note. 
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When  -will  such  a  Church  of  the  World  come  into  being? 
Perhaps  God  alone  knows  the  answer  to  that  question  and  the 
Church  will  come  into  being  in  the  fullness  of  God’s  own  time. 
How  can  men  help?  By  continuing  to  co-operate  together  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches;  by  continuing  to  subject  our  indiv¬ 
idual  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  Churches  to  the  judgment  of 
God;  by  seeking  in  every  way  possible  to  understand  and  to 
recognize  that  Jesus  Christ  is  able  to  work  through  other 
Christians  and  other  Churches.  We  are  inching  in  the  right 
direction.  We  have  a  great  need  to  lift  our  faces  to  God  and 
to  heed  the  injunction  of  the  scriptures  —  "men  ought  always 
to  pray". 


The  End 
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